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EN and women work in industry, therefore the trade union 
movement believes that both should be members of the trade 
unions to which their industry belongs. The trade union is a 
method by which workers can manage their problems and conditions 
of work. To solve these problems satisfactorily, to stabilize em- 
ployment, to increase wages, are just as important for women as for 
men workers. In fact, they are doubly important for women workers 
who have to get along with the results whether they are affected 
directly as workers employed in industry or indirectly employed as 
home makers. The union is consequently an important factor for 
women whose income depends upon industry. 
W There are many women at work and many 
omen ; : “wig 
Who Work women in unions. This issue of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST is devoted to the prog- 
ress of women workers. The writers of these articles are women en- 
gaged in constructive work in the labor movement or in channels which 
provide information or the services essential to our work. 

These women hold various positions which indicate they have 
been accepted upon their ability to do things. Women who are in ad- 
ministrative positions in the government, in trade unions, and in the 
field of social welfare have contributed to this picture of what women 
are doing to improve conditions for those who work. It is an inspiring 
record which will bring pride in work well done. 
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Protective The International Suffrage and Equal Citi- 
Legislation zenship meeting in Berlin in June considered 
for Women the legal position of women and whether 


women are protected or hampered by laws 
limiting their hours of work or prohibiting them from night work in 
countries where similar laws do not apply to men. This problem was 
referred to a special committee for study. 

This is a problem for wage-earners, who should have the deciding 
vote. Technicians should advise women workers but not undertake 
to take from them decisions as to the means for protection and better- 
ment. 

Women wage-earners are at a disadvantage in factories. When 
there were hand industries in the home, women were definitely a part 
of production undertakings. But when industries left homes to go 
into factories, men were the first to follow. They made the factory 
their job before women entered to any appreciable extent. Home 
needs and traditions made it less easy for women to find their way 
to industry. Economic necessity, however, leveled the barriers. 
Women who are increasingly entering industries and other gainful 
occupations have the difficulties of those seeking status. They are 
expected to accept opportunity to work as a favor and lower wages 
than men as a matter of course. Even though the principle of equal 
pay for equal work may be accepted, it is often difficult to find stand- 
ards of measurement. 

In a number of cases, society has protected women by forbidding 
them employment in specially hazardous industries, or during night 
hours or from too long work periods. Labor believes that there are 
reasons of health and social welfare that make it necessary to protect 
women and to give them real equality of opportunity in the industrial 
world. We have worked hard to secure the very creditable body of 
protective legislation which has been enacted by Congress and the 
various state legislatures. 

The women wage-earners of the United States and Canada 
have not found their rights curtailed or their union activity restricted 
because of eight-hour laws, minimum wage restrictions, regulation of 
night work—working conditions calculated to conserve their strength, 
and even the courts have been more practical in interpreting such 
laws as social regulations. 

However, legislation cannot replace unions. Women workers 
need the protection and the opportunities of the union just as do men 
workers. Increasingly women who work are realizing the need of 
trade union membership and are joining our ranks. There are differ- 
ent types of work problems—some can best be dealt with by legisla- 
tion or others through trade union activity. Let us as workers be 
equally prepared to use which ever method may be best for each 


specific problem. 
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Federal Agents The U. S. District Court of Louisiana has 
Displace Municipal issued an injunction against Division 194, 

Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes of America, on strike against the New 
Orleans Public Service Company, and has appointed hundreds of 
United States marshals and deputy marshals to see that the injunction 
is obeyed. The street car men are on strike against long hours, low pay 
and efforts of the company to impose a company union. The company 
brought in strikebreakers—always a provocative measure, for strike- 
breakers are accustomed to strong-armed practices. The special 
United States marshals have accompanied the strikebreakers who 
have been operating cars, thus working to break a strike which had 
public sympathy. 

The banks financing the New Orleans street car company are in 
New York, hence the request for an injunction was taken to a U. S. 
Court, although interstate commerce is not involved. As a result, 
United States marshals are doing the work of the New Orleans police 
department, and this in the South where state sovereignty is a cardinal 
principle of faith. 

Here again we have an object lesson of the evils of injunctions 
issued in industrial disputes. Although no overt act was performed 
and no law broken, the municipal government of New Orleans is set 
aside and federal agents perform its functions. 

The American Federation of Labor has no desire to protect per- 
sons guilty of overt acts or crimes, but the preservation of human 
rights and liberties, and the maintenance of orderly government are 
at least as important as the punishment of guilty persons. Shall fed- 
eral courts be allowed to continue their invasion of local government? 


Equity Extends Actors Equity has officially declared its prin- 
Its Field ciples extended to sound and talking pictures. 
From that date, members of Equity will in- 
sist upon Equity form and conditions when new contracts are signed. 
Talking pictures have brought Equity members increasingly to 
Hollywood, where they find the same chaotic conditions against which 
they struck sixteen years ago. The theatrical world has come to 
respect Actors Equity for its high business principles, its integrity and 
its professional ideals. 

Hollywood has been a source of unwise economic and social 
influences. The motion picture business grew like a mushroom and 
brought fortunes and fame to many. This was its lure to the ambi- 
tious and the adventurous. Those at the top made big fortunes— 
those at the bottom were ruthlessly exploited. The system of hiring 
was wasteful in the extreme. Many a poor soul tramped from lot 
to lot, hoped and starved until bankrupt financially and morally. 
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So conspicuous was the evil that the producers were compelled 
to do something. They created a Central Casting Bureau. As this 
bureau was completely under the control of the producers, they 
profited by having a line on all contracts and central information 
which the players as individuals had to negotiate with organized 
employers. Conditions grew increasingly arbitrary, inefficient and 
unjust. If individuals protested injustices, they might get correc- 
tions—but never jobs thereafter. 

Now that talking pictures require the fully equipped actors, this 
field is open to those actors who have brought order and justice into 
contractural relations for the legitimate theater. These artists through 
Actors Equity Association have announced that new contracts signed 
after June 5 must follow the forms and principles of Equity contracts. 
An Equity contract standardizes and makes specific starting time, 
duties, fulfillment of contract, pay, methods of adjustment. 

The whole-hearted support of the labor movement is behind 
Equity in this important undertaking. The organization follows 
this motto: “‘Love the art, poor as it may be, which thou hast learned, 
and be content with it; make thyself neither the tyrant nor the slave 


of any man.” 


Continuation The Industrial Education Bureau of New 
Schools York State confirms the wisdom of Labor’s 

insistence upon the value of the general con- 
tinuation school for the boys and girls who go to work between the 
ages of 14 and 16. This school is the cultural force which follows 
the boys and girls into their work relationships and helps them to 
make the necessary social adjustments. The continuation school 
provides both practical and cultural educational opportunities and 
emphasizes character development. By helping boys and girls to 
understand their new environment, the continuation school provides 
its pupils with standards of judging their new experiences. 

In making its survey of the 65,000 continuation school boys of 
New York State, the Industrial Education Bureau introduced ques- 
tions to find out whether these boys contributed largely to the youthful 
criminals. The Bureau found that 89 per cent of these boys had 
never been arrested and that the arrests in the large cities were pro- 
portionately fewer than in the smaller ones. 

Teachers in continuation schools can help boys and girls to dis- 
cover interests that will lead to something constructive. Small as is 
the time at the disposal of the school, it can become the directing 
force in the pupil’s life. 

Labor is anxious to increase the opportunities of the continuation 
school for these boys and girls denied high school and other vocational] 
education. Communities can further help these children by providing 
playgrounds and supervised recreation. 
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Women’s Garment Once again the women’s garment unions have 
Makers made war on the sweat shop. This time they 

have set up an agency to prevent its return. 
For some time the practice of contracting out has put production into 
non-union shops and jobbers have been increasing in number. Cloth- 
ing was again made under insanitary conditions. 

The situation allowed persons with small capital to get seasonal 
contracts and to evade the responsibilities of the industry. 

Both the industry and the union had a vital interest in remedying 
the situation. The strike of the union resulted in a conference between 
the union representatives and the Industrial Council of the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers Association, the style makers of the 
industry. The State of New York was represented at the con- 
ference by Lieutenant-Governor Lehman. The agreement worked 
out in this conference provides for a joint control commission to 
supervise and maintain the shops. The commission is to be the 
regulatory medium in the industry. The union is to be given access 
to shops to get a line on its members. Employers demand for 42 
hours was withdrawn and wage increases were waived for one year. 
Action on unemployment insurance was deferred. 

The conference was a real endeavor to reach a constructive 
workable adjustment. Real evils have developed in the industry 
which prevent orderly and sustained progress. Workers and en- 
lightened manufacturers find a common enemy in cut-throat competi- 
tion. The agreement with the Council was the basis for negotiations 
with the National Cloak and Suit Makers Association, and the job- 
bers—the Merchants Ladies Garment Association. 


What Can the Clerical workers employed by manufacturing 
Office Worker companies have increased from I in 13 to I 
Learn from the in 7 of the total number in the past ten years. 
Factory Worker? This growing field has not escaped the atten- 


tion of scientific management. Typical of 
this trend is an article published in a recent business magazine on what 
can the office learn from the factory. The writer found there was 
nothing to distinguish production management from office manage- 
ment—the same basic principles were involved. 

Management experts recommend the following for office eff- 
ciency : measurement of result, standardization of results and method, 
job analysis, payment by results, subdivision of work into progressive 
operations, control through reports, planning and routing, etc. These 
are familar terms to production workers. Some of them have been 
the means of serious discomfort, physical and mental, when some 
management dictator attempted to set standards without consulting 
with those doing the work. 
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When scientific management first entered industry it was neces- 
sary for trade unions to point out that management could not be 
scientific if it ignored the fact that workers are human beings and 
management policies must be based on an understanding of how 
human beings behave. Management cannot get one hundred per cent 
results without cooperation of workers whether in the office or in the 
factory. A group can cooperate only through organized channels. 

It is high time for office workers to see what they can learn 
from factory workers. As the same fundamental principles underlie 
work in both departments of industry, office workers will readily see 
their need for unions to enable them to have a voice in fixing standards 
of work and pay, and in assuring a square deal for all. 

Office workers need the union to help them have adequate leis- 
ure, opportunities for recreation and advancement, provisions for the 
emergencies of life and old age. 

Office workers will be wise if they lose no time in providing for 
their future protection and welfare. You cannot stop progress. You 
should be ready to have an intelligent part in progress. Union mem- 
bership is the first great principle you can learn from factory workers. 


Ohio Fund The Ohio workmen’s compensation machin- 
Meets Crisis ery proved its ability to meet a real emer- 

gency when it handled the claims arising out 
of the Cleveland Clinic disaster. To have a dependable and solvent 
fund has been the great concern of the administrative organization 
for the compensation law. How well that agency planned readiness 
for an emergency while avoiding excessive levies upon employers was 
tested by its ability to meet the claims of the clinic victims. 

Even in this emergency the problems were kept in the industrial 
field and not permitted to become legal controversies. Within forty- 
eight hours after the catastrophe, the Compensation Commission and 
the Department of Industrial Relations had set up an organization at 
the clinic to expedite investigations, answer inquiries and to perfect 
claims of those killed or injured in the disaster. 

Investigations to the date of the first report estimate 50 em- 
ployees killed and probable claims amounting to three or four hundred 
thousand dollars. All claims are being handled by the special referee 
and his staff without delay and filed at state headquarters. Despite 
the magnitude of this problem, the Ohio State Insurance Fund, with a 
fund of approximately $3,000,000 in the catastrophe fund, is perfectly 
able to meet the situation. It therefore accomplishes the purpose for 
which it was created—to compensate for industrial accidents without 
legal difficulties and expenses. 

Workmen’s compensation is a most humanitarian provision which 
makes practical help and confidence in social justice to those who need 
them most. 
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Keep How to keep members interested in the work 
Members of the organization is a problem not peculiar 
Interested to the labor movement. It is a problem 


which confronts every voluntary organiza- 
tion, whether it be church, political party, chamber of commerce, 
lodge, study group, or trade union. In this day when so many movies, 
radios, automobiles, etc., are using high-power advertising methods 
to absorb the interest of wage-earners, the union would do well to 
study the methods of those interests with which it must compete. 

The union nor any other organization can rely solely upon in- 
dividuals exerting themselves to come to it. If a person is kept 
away from the movie theatre for some time, receives no notices of 
films to be seen, hears no glowing accounts of pictures showing and 
is kept out of that vicinity by immediate duties, his interest will lag. 
So it is with union meetings. Unless members get notices of meetings, 
reports of undertakings under way or accomplished, information that 
reminds what the union can and does do for him, other things that 
hold his interest will get his attention. 

Many unions have found ‘it a good investment to send each 
member a report of meetings. Such a report, written in an interesting 
way, accompanying the notice of the next meeting, is an added induce- 
ment to attend. This and other devices to keep the union in the 
foreground of the member’s mind help to increase union attendance 
and keep members active in the movement. 

It would be well for union executives to keep in mind that no 
one is interested in what he does not know about and to plan different 
ways to keep reminding members of the important activities of their 
union, 


Discontent—Essential Quite contrary to the rather general state- 
to Progress ment that American wage-earners are satis- 

fied, there is widespread labor unrest. The 
causes are strikingly similar—long hours, inadequate income and need 
for a permanent channel through which Labor’s needs may be ex- 
pressed. 

Federal census figures show that hours of work have lengthened 
since 1920. Now that union standards, the eight-hour day and the five- 
day week have been demonstrated to be practical economically and 
desirable socially, workers will not be permanently content to work 
ten and twelve hours in order to get an adequate income. 

Many industries have reported record production and unpar- 
alleled prosperity. Those who work in these industries and have 
helped to create their prosperity realize that increased productivity 
justifies shorter hours and increased wage rates. 

There are other industries, such as textiles, that have trusted 
to protection rather than intelligent management. The workers in 
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such industries are tired of paying the costs of mismanagement which 
penalizes employees through long hours, low wages and irregular 
work. 

The number of strikes has been concrete evidence of discontent. 
Strikes have swept through southern textile plants. The New Orleans 
street car men struck for an eight-hour day and increases in lowest 
grade from 47 to 60 cents and others in proportion. Building trades- 
men of Chicago and St. Louis struck for the five-day week. Sporadic 
but frequent strikes continue in automobiles. 

The company union has proved inadequate as a negotiating 
agency and railway shopmen are turning to standard trade unions. 
The women’s garment unions struck against the return of the sweat 
shop. 

These are only conspicuous examples of discontent, latent or 
expressed. The employees of a firm are partners in its work, its 
adversities, and must share equally in its prosperity if that prosperity 
is to be maintained. They are right in their discontent with misman- 
agement and the things that result in long hours and low wages. 
They are right in demanding the highest wages the industry can pay, 
and that industries so manage their affairs that wages may be high. 

Wages constitute a large share of purchases of goods. They 
represent ability to buy what industries produce. 
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CONVENTIONS—A COMPLEMENT TO 


WORKERS EDUCATION 


ELISABETH CHRISTMAN 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Women’s Trade Union League of America 


YOUNG trade union girl of 
A discernment and promise said 

to me, on one of those days 
filled with regular and preconvention 
work, “Does the Women’s Trade 
Union League always plan so to 
make a convention? I don’t think 
the men do so much extra planning 
for their conventions.” 

But this was to be a women’s meet- 
ing, and inevitably there would be a 
difference. Anyway, it had been de- 
cided that the Eleventh Convention 
of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America, convening 
in Washington, D. C., May 6 to 11, 
must be the “best convention ever 
held by the League,” and there was 
our challenge. Furthermore, we had 
challenged ourselves in the official 
convention call when we proclaimed 
that “A girl—her job—the relation- 
ship between them” was the League’s 
first concern. There was our assign- 
ment! 

Besides, we were just twenty-five 
years old. I won’t say twenty-five 
years young, because I like the 
thought of a certain maturity and ex- 
perience that so many years convey, 
and which preclude mediocre per- 
formances. 

Out of the intensity of this desire 
to make those few convention days 
give full value in inspiration and en- 
couragement, we levied upon our 
friendships for their finest contribu- 
tions, so that many whose names ap- 
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pear in our official program are 
among the best in the realm of indus- 
trial and economic thought: William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor; Belle Sherwin, 
president of the National League of 
Women Voters; Frances Perkins, In- 
dustrial Commissioner, Department 
of Labor, State of New York; Grace 
Abbott and Mary Anderson, direc- 
tors respectively of the Children’s 
and of the Women’s Bureaus in the 
United States Department of Labor; 
Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin, of the Brook- 
ings Institution; Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; M. H. Hedges, Re- 
search Director, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers; Charl 
Williams, of the National Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs; 
Irvin C. Hamilton, president of the 
Maryland State and District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Labor; and 
James J. Noonan, president of the 
Central Labor Union. For the spe- 
cial Southern program there was 
Lois MacDonald, of the New York 
University; Dr. Rolvix Harlan, from 
the University of Richmond; T. A. 
Wilson, president of the North Caro- 
lina Federation of Labor; and Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, chairman of the 
League’s General Southern Commit- 
tee. 

Presiding over the convention ses- 
sions was Rose Schneiderman, the 
League’s national president. A cap 
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maker by trade, Miss Schneiderman’s 
long experience within trade union 
ranks as worker and as leader equips 
her with admirable chairmanship 
abilities. 

The convention body was small, it 
is true, but the League’s conferences 
and conventions seldom reach large 
numbers—not to be wondered at 
when we remember that, though 
some three million men are within the 
ranks of trade unionism, only a quar- 
ter million women workers have its 
protection. The delegates repre- 
sented the League’s own local units 
in Birmingham (Alabama), Boston, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Missouri), 
La Crosse (Wisconsin), Milwaukee, 
New Bedford (Massachusetts), New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Worcester (Massachusetts). They 
represented also national and inter- 
national unions affiliated to the Lea- 
gue (only not enough of them!), and 
women’s auxiliaries to national and 
international unions—and again we 
wish there could have been more. 
There were fraternal delegates, too, 
from invited women’s organizations. 
When the discussions were on, one 
could hear first-hand experiences from 
some twenty-five or more different 
trades. 

Then there were visitors who, 
though without vote, added appreci- 
ably to the thought of the convention 
audience. There were those from 
the immediate locality—Washington 
citizens who dropped in for a mo- 
ment to pay their respects, and then 
stayed on and on, listening to the 
vital, human facts that were being 
voiced from platform and floor. But 
the most important visitors, from the 
point of view of work experience, 


were the four southern industrial 
girls, whose presence was made pos- 
sible by action of the League’s execu- 
tive board in voting to grant not less 
than six “convention scholarships” to 
eager and promising southern girls, 
a proportion to go to those in the 
textile mills. The number stretched 
to eight, but personal reasons at the 
last moment prevented half of them 
from taking advantage of them. 
(Some of the “personal” reasons had 
to do with threatened loss of job if 
the workers took part in a trade 
union convention.) The convention 
was the richer, however, for the com- 
ing of Margaret Bowen, rayon op- 
erative from Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see; Corabel Stillman, journeyman 
tailor from Richmond, Virginia; 
Mary Mattox, union garment worker 
of Lynchburg, Virginia; and Grace 
Mills, telephone operator, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

With such leaders, versed in the 
theory and the actualities of indus- 
trial affairs, and with such a respon- 
sive audience, drawn for the most 
part from the ranks of industry it- 
self, it was inevitable that most in- 
tensely interesting and profitable ses- 
sions should follow. We had long 
declared our faith in education and 
educational ventures so it was but 
natural that such features predomi- 
nate the program. One of my co- 
workers, more skilled than I with the 
tools of language, has put it: 


Not only were hearts stirred by 
this convention week of course. There 
was intellectual stimulas as well. The 
whole anniversary program, so care- 
fully thought out in advance, repre- 
sented certain convictions of League 
officers that one of the most fertile 
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possibilities for workers education is 
amg J that afforded by the conven- 
tions of national, international, state 
and local labor bodies. Such assem- 
blies bring together the moving spirits 
of their respective organizations from 
all trades, localities, and sections of 
their various jurisdictions, the princi- 
pal characters of the living labor 
drama, the actual persons of the vast 
industrial story. What they can tell, 
to each other and to the world, is not 
to be found in books, and can not be 
taught by teachers. The National 
Women’s Trade Union League took 
advantage of its opportunity in this 
convention, for just such a study in 
real life. 


All day Wednesday, for instance, 
was devoted to a wage symposium. 
Are wages high or low, and why? Is 
there a demonstrable wage theory? 
Women’s pay envelopes, and does the 
presence of married women in indus- 


try affect their contents? Some chal- 
lenging statements provoked answer- 
ing statements of facts (as was in- 


tended). “Annual earnings are not 
reduced by unemployment, because 
any able worker who loses one job 
can readily find another.” Plenty of 
first-hand testimony came forth as to 
the high cost of changing trades, and 
what happens to the worker in the 
process. 

What new machinery is doing to 
wage levels and to employment in 
general came into the discussion time 
after time, proving to be the biggest 
factor in all industrial readjustments. 

The symposium was led by Lillian 
Herstein, of the American Federation 
of Teachers, who had carried off with 
honors the task of discussion leader 
during the Organization Discussion 
three years ago in Kansas City. She 
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and the delegates were guided by 
factual material, pages and pages of 
mimeographed data including a set of 
challenging statements, for the wage 
symposium did not just happen. For 
months the planning committee, made 
up of economists and trade unionists, 
had whetted the interests of all who 
heard of its preliminary outlines. (I 
must leave here a word of how in- 
tensely interesting and illuminating 
those wage committee meetings 
were!) This committee reached out 
to local Leagues, preparing for them 
an outline for wages classes and urg- 
ing that in their recruiting, prospec- 
tive convention delegates be enrolled, 
the objective being to stimulate their 
thinking so that there might be qual- 
ity as well as spontaneity in the dis- 
cussion “‘come-backs.” That interest 
in wages was awakened was evidenced 
by the fact that we found ourselves 
outgrowing the convention hall, and 
by the rapid exhaustion of our supply 
of wages material. 

Throughout the discussion, theory 
and practice seemed well balanced, 
for no sooner was an economic theory 
advanced than some worker put for- 
ward a corroborating or a disagree- 
ing fact. At the day’s close, Dr. Lor- 
win summed up and drew conclu- 
sions. But the conclusions were really 
enlarged questions, for the conven- 
tion offered no “blue print” for the 
solution of the wage problem. That 
day’s discussion, however, started 
some of us thinking of wages in a 
way we had not been accustomed to 
think of them before. 

Thursday the South and its ad- 
vancing industrialism absorbed every- 
one’s interest. As chairman for the 
day, Mr. Hedges made a splendid 
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contribution out of his wide expe- 
rience. Mrs. Robins set the key-note 
for the day with her inspiring “Hu- 
man Side of the New Industrial 
South.” She pointed out that the 
problem of the South is more “‘social 
and human” than industrial, and that 
it is a part of the whole rural com- 
munity problem of America—the 
problem of bringing formerly iso- 
lated communities up to the “highest 
and best standards of American life.” 

Luncheon time was converted into 
a round table discussion with Mary 
Anderson as chairman. It was then 
that the delegates heard direct from 
the lips of Margaret Bowen the story 
of the Elizabethton rayon mill 
strike—just exactly how the workers, 
without the slighest help or encour- 
agement from outside the factory 
gates, had spontaneously risen in pro- 
test against less-than-living wages. 
Matilda Lindsay, the League’s South- 
ern Field Representative, showed the 
photographs of weekly pay envelopes 
indicating actual wages of $5.45, 
$7.85, $8.75 for a week’s work of 56 
hours. Miss Bowen’s story has car- 
ried far and wide, but those present 
at the convention’s southern session 
have the memory of the simple di- 
rectness of its first telling. 

Miss Stillman carried the thought 
away from textiles for the moment, 
and gave a picture of the South’s to- 
bacco industries. There is Winston- 
Salem, for instance, that has regis- 
tered an annual output of twenty bil- 
lion cigarettes and hopes to eclipse 
that figure in 1929. The interest of 
her story, of course, centered around 
the girls, white and colored, who 
work at the trade and their wage and 
hours conditions. Miss Mattox dwelt 
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chiefly upon the general organization 
conditions and the various agencies 
at work. 

During the afternoon, Miss Mac- 
Donald, author of “Southern Mill 
Hills,” told the delegates of her 
knowledge of the Piedmont industrial 
section, where she had been born and 
where she had spent the greater part 
of her life. Her subject was ‘“Indus- 
trial Problems of the South and 
Their Meaning for the Community,” 
and her unique contribution was a 
critical analysis of the viewpoint of 
the South and its people. It was an 
enlightening study. Dr. Harlan, in 
his ““The South at the Turning of the 
Ways,” dwelt especially upon public 
opinion and the “docile, tractable 
Angio-Saxon” worker, so much talked 
about when the South invites north- 
ern capital. He had studied the edi- 
torial policies of southern publica- 
tions, and, being one of the signa- 
tories of the now famous churchmen’s 
letter to the Southern Manufactur- 
ers Association, he told many of the 
interesting reactions to that effort. 

Mr. Wilson, from the North Caro- 
lina Federation of Labor, gave data 
on organization accomplishments and 
problems directly within his knowl- 
edge. He paid special tribute to the 
power of public opinion when it had 
been awakened to an understanding 
of industrial needs, mentioning also 
the defeats that are all too likely to 
follow the workers’ efforts where pub- 
lic sentiment has not crystallized 
properly. 

With the southern discussion, as 
with that on wages, one was left with 
the sense of facing a tremendous task, 
but with vision just a bit clearer. 
That day’s analyses of facts was a 
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challenge for the Women’s Trade 
Union League, serving notice that 
there can be no turning back in its 
Southern Campaign. 

The regular business sessions of the 
convention disposed of routine af- 
fairs, and planned the League’s work 
program for the next three years. 
The Organization Committee’s re- 
port, adopted by the convention, in- 
cludes the endeavor to establish a 
definite organization policy whereby 
the national and local leagues will 
be accorded a certain status and rec- 
ognition by the labor movement 
where the organization of women is 
concerned, such a policy or arrange- 
ment to be worked out with national 
and international unions and with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

This was one of the recommenda- 
tions before the delegates which grew 
out of the deliberations of: the one 
day’s officers’ conference—that day 
preceding the opening of convention 
which had been devoted to self in- 
quiry by all the local League officers, 
who came prepared to talk over the 
League’s fundamental problems. 

Educational plans, aside from 
those having to do with the South, in- 
cluded a series of lessons on econom- 
ics and trade union history to meet 
the demands of trade union auxil- 
iaries, local leagues, and other affil- 
iated organizations; also by further 
development of contacts with church 
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groups and women’s groups, and by 
regional conferences and institutes in 
cooperation with sympathetic organi- 
zations. 

The legislative program, adopted 
by the convention, contained specific 
recommendations for the support of 
measures for the elimination of child 
labor, the extension of educational 
research through a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education, adequate appro- 
priations for the Federal Women’s 
and Children’s Bureaus, the develop- 
ment of an adequate system of fed- 
eral employment offices, a continued 
demand for the enforcement of the 
merit system in civil service, and re- 
actment of the federal maternity and 
infancy law (known as the Sheppard- 
Towner Act). The program specifi- 
cally includes continued opposition to 
the so-called “equal rights’ amend- 
ment. 

As convention resolutions go, there 
was a deficit. Some of the above 
work plans came before the delegates 
in that form, as well as our apprecia- 
tions and good wishes—(among 
others, one to the British Labour 
Party for success at the coming elec- 
tion). But the two great “resolves” 
that we had taken upon ourselves 
long before the opening gavel—the 
success of the two feature days— 
were carried through and have been 
acclaimed as “credits.” 


OUR ROAD 


We live at the end of a straight road 
Where the sun seems to rise, 

And the trees in their shyness 
Curtsy to the skies. 


We live at the end of a dirt road, 
That never turns or bends, 
And the sky meets the dust there 
Where the dirt road ends. 

—S. BrapLey PRUDEN. 








THE EXPERIENCES OF A PIONEER WOMAN 
TRADE UNIONIST 


AGNES NESTOR 


Vice-President, International Glove Workers Union 


HE past twenty-five years 
Tats a very interesting period 

of growth and development in 
the movement of trade unions among 
women. I am glad I came into the 
trade union movement just before 
that time so that I could experience 
working through that time. I joined 
the glove workers union in the early 
part of 1902: 

To show the questions raised at 
that time on women joining unions, 
Frank G. Carpenter, the well-known 
newspaper correspondent, in writing 
an article to syndicate on the subject 
of working women, sent out the fol- 
lowing questions to some of the 
women interested in organizing 
women. “What should women do to 
help their sex as to labor matters? 
Are unions a good thing for women? 
Do they tend to unsex them—make 
them masculine? Will women stand 
by their unions in strikes? What 
should be done with the non-union 
girl? Do you believe in the closed 
shop? What has your union done 
for the women in your trade? Will 
women ever have the same pay as men 
and the same hours? How far will 
women’s unions extend—to factories, 
to clerks, to typists, servants ?”’ 

Answering these questions was a 
very serious matter to me and I con- 
cluded with this declaration: “We 
will keep our womanly dignity 
through it all. We have our own 
unions and we have shown that we 
can be as business-like as the men. 
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We are sure the time will come when 
the women will have the same hours 
of work and receive the same pay for 
the same work performed.” 

That was in 1904, just twenty-five 
years ago and we still have the issue 
of equal pay for equal work. 

We can rightfully say that the big 
movement to organize the women in 
Chicago started in 1902. Many of 
our well established unions of women 
were organized that year. The bind- 
ery women, the waitresses, the glove 
workers, and women selling tickets on 
the elevated roads were among them. 
The rubber workers, cracker packers, 
candy workers, box makers, twine 
workers, horsenail makers organized 
that year. With the great influx of 
women into the labor movement in 
that year of upheaval it would not be 
expected that they would all survive 
the difficulties ahead. It is the first 
year when newly organized unions 
have the real fight for the life of 
their organization. Some of the 
women’s unions went down but with 
them the union of the men in the 
same trade went down, and per- 
haps some separate men’s unions too. 
But because it was a women’s organ- 
ization that failed it was recorded and 
remembered while the failure of the 
men’s union was lost sight of. I am 
sure that it was only in proportion to 
their numbers in this new membership 
did the women’s union fail. 

The rubber manufacturers moved 
to Detroit, the cracker packers had a 
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big strike that only a well organized 
union could survive and so one after 
another of what seemed a failure 
could be explained. 

That was a great year to remem- 
ber. Organization seemed in the air. 
Trade after trade organized and so 
fast that the Organization Committee 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor 
with our pioneer brother, John Fitz- 
patrick as Chairman, could barely 
manage the meetings to which they 
were called. The Labor Day parade 
that year was about the largest in 
the history of the Chicago labor 
movement. There was a good show- 
ing of women because all the new 
unions turned out. They wanted to 
show they were organized. 

The next year, 1903, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League was 
organized and soon after, January, 
1904, the Illinois Branch, which later 
became the Chicago League, was 
formed. It was fortunate that the 
Women’s Trade Union League came 
at that time because they brought a 
new element of strength to the move- 
ment to organize women just at the 
time when it was most needed. They 
greatly stimulated and helped the 
work and brought notice to the needs 
of trade unions to the public and the 
labor movement too. They furnished 
a common meeting place for the 
women in the trades already organ- 
ized, most of them still very young. 
I remember with what enthusiasm and 
interest we attended these meetings 
and exchanged experiences with. our 
fellow unionists. It furnished fellow- 


ship and counsel that we needed so 
much in these days. This we find the 
league still giving to new unions as the 
years pass on. 
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The corset strike at Aurora was 
the first opportunity of the Illinois 
League to rally to help. They sent 
a letter to all the women’s clubs in 
the state asking them to boycott the 
Aurora corsets. The officers were 
threatened with law suits but they 
went on with their work. This was 
the first time that club women had 
given to them first hand the story of 
working conditions surrounding the 
making of their garments and felt a 
responsibility towards the girls strik- 
ing. The next year they amended 
their constitution so that an organiza- 
tion like the Women’s Trade Union 
League could affiliate and they placed 
a trade union girl on their program 
to tell the benefits of trade unions. It 
was a brave stand for them to take 
then, but now it is an accepted subject 
for them and they are represented on 
committees for protective legislation 
such as the eight-hour day for women 
and have actively backed womerr in 
their strikes. Mary McDowell 
brought the question before the Gen- 
eral Federation when she was work- 
ing for the investigation by Congress, 
on the conditions of women and 
children. 

There were few women organizers 
then. Here and there women were 
active. Few women were sitting in 
the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and I attended my 
first one in 1907. At that convention 
a delegation from the Women’s 
Trade Union League asked the Ex- 
ecutive Council to appoint a woman 
organizer. It may be surprising now 
to know that this request caused a 
very embarrassing situation. The 
resolution committee did not know 
what to do with the resolution because 
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the work of an organizer was not 
considered the proper position for a 
woman. Action on it was laid over 
but in 1918 the Executive Council in 
its report to the St. Paul convention 
boasted that they had eight women 
organizers on their staff. The atti- 
tude changed because women proved 
that they could do the work and today 
an international union planning work 
in a field where they are to organize 
the women engages a woman to take 
charge of the work. 


Women’s Strikes 


It was in 1908 and 1909 that the 
trade unions grew in the women’s 
garment trades. The strike in the 
shirt waist industry, since replaced by 
the dress industry, marked the strug- 
gle to standardize the sewing trades, 
considered then the sweated trades. 
The Womens’ Trade Union League 
in New York threw its whole 
strength into that strike. It spread 
from New York to Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, the devoted 
president of the National League, 
and I went to Philadelphia the week 
before Christmas and stayed through 
the entire strike until late in February 
when a settlement was obtained. 
Here I experienced daily contact with 
the strikers and had charge of at- 
tending the courts which began at 8 
o'clock in the morning and we had to 
see that bail was on hand. These 
girls were new recruits to the labor 
movement. There was such a fine 
spirit all through. They were out 
on the picket line on the coldest days 
during the cold winter months and 
facing arrests and charges in court. 
It was easy for the people in Phila- 
delphia to believe these girls were 
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lawless and that there was reason for 
their arrests, but when a well-known 
woman of that city was arrested be- 
cause she went around the shops just 
to see what was happening and a 
young college girl from New York 
was arrested and sentenced because 
she was not known, then the citizens 
of Philadelphia began to understand 
the injustice of it all. They raised 
funds and picketed and defended the 
girls in court and furnished bail. This 
happened in New York, too, and it 
was the first time in an Eastern city 
that outside assistance was enlisted 
in that way. Of course, it was a pic- 
turesque strike and thousands of 
young girls on strike could not but 
attract attention. 

The spirit of the strikers was well 
expressed when the first settlement 
was proposed and was recommended 
by the officials. These girls pleaded 
against accepting it because they said 
they had not reached the starvation 
point and to them a compromise set- 
tlement could only come as a hunger 
bargain. 

This crusading spirit has been seen 
many times since then. The follow- 
ing year we had the big strike when 
50,000 garment workers left their 
shops. This strike lasted all through 
the winter and caused great hardship 
because it involved the men as well 
as girls and women. Again we got 
a public backing for the strike in 
Chicago. 

Women are good strikers and this 
applies to American women as well 
as the foreign born. They are some- 
times considered hard to manage be- 
cause they are a determined group. 
If they feel a thing is right it is hard 
for them to understand why they 
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should compromise as long as they 
believe they can win. Their idealism 
carries them through much and they 
bring loyalty and enthusiasm to the 
movement. 


Legislative Work 


It was in 1909 the trade union 
girls, almost single handed, secured 
the passage of the women’s ten-hour 
law with all the forces of the employ- 
ers allied against them. It was our 
first legislative experience and we bat- 
tled a long number of weeks to out- 
wit the employers and win votes for 
this bill. It was in the last week of 
the session that the bill passed. The 
Waitresses’ Union officials brought 
the first eight-hour bill for women to 
Springfield that year with the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League joining 
forces with them at the start. Then in 
order to pass a bill so that we could 


get a legal limitation of working 
hours for women established and 
have a good test case for the Supreme 
Court, these girls, the waitresses who 
worked throughout the entire session, 
had to be stricken from the bill but 


they continued to stay by. In rg11 
they were included with another large 
group of women when the law was 
amended. We had the same hard 
struggle to get that bill passed and 
Elizabeth Maloney of waitresses’ 
union, Lulu Holley of the laundry 
workers, Mary McEnerney of the 
bindery women and me were the 
quartet that carried on that special 
campaign. It was known as the 
“Girls’ Bill” and our victory stood 
out as girls’ work. 

From 1909 to 1915 laws limiting 
the hours for womens’ work were 
passed in most of the Middle West 
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and Western States. The pendulum 
has since been swinging the other way. 
We have kept up the agitation for the 
eight-hour day and we feel that while 
no further bill has been passed that 
we have won the shorter day in a 
large measure through our constant 
agitation. After each session of the 
legislature more concerns put the 
eight-hour day in effect and now while 
Illinois permits the long working 
hours, it ranks second in the list of 
states as investigated by the Women’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor, 
for the short working hours. In these 
later campaigns Mrs. Mary V. Halas 
of the Post Office Clerks Auxiliary 
and President of the Illinois Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League has joined 
the legislative work and like the rest 
who have worked for it, determined 
to see Illinois have an eight-hour day. 

Within this period of twenty years 
the working hours have changed from 
the regular 10-hour day and some- 
times 11, and 12 hour day to the 8, 
8% and 9. The week has been 
shortened through trade union effort 
to the 44 and 48 and in some cases 
to the 5-day week with the 40-hour 
week. Of course, there are some 
women still working the 10-hour day, 
but that should be outlawed, but the 
influence of the employers are still 
strong enough to permit some women 
to work the 10-hour day and 7-day 
week. 


Vocational Education 


About 1908 the interest was center- 
ing around the subject of industrial 
education as it was called. At the 
Denver convention of the American 
Federation of Labor I acted as sec- 
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retary of the Education Committee 
and one of the recommendations 
made by the committee was the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
study the subject and report to the 
next convention. At that time the 
trade unionists were inclined to op- 
pose industrial education because of 
their experiences with the private 
trade schools so it was important for 
the labor movement to take a position 
on and get it started right. When 
the committee was appointed the fol- 
lowing year Mrs. Robins and I were 
made members and John Mitchell was 
chairman. Again I am grateful for 
the opportunity of working on a com- 
mittee with Mr. Mitchell and to learn 
to know him well. Our report was 
published by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and it was 
considered one of the important docu- 
ments on that subject. The Illinois 
State Federation of Labor has a 
special committee on Vocational 
Education and I served on that 
committee. There were national as- 
sociations formed to further the 
movement and Congress was asked 
to give aid to the states to stimulate 
the work throughout the country. 
After much disagreement in Congress 
over these bills a commission was ap- 
pointed by President Wilson as di- 
rected by a resolution passed by Con- 
gress and the commission had two 
women members, Miss Florence Mar- 
shall and myself. It was a most inter- 
esting experience because we worked 
for two months in Washington at 
the Capitol with four members of 
Congress. It was a commission of 
nine members to consider federal aid 
for vocational education and the work 
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resulted in the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 


Workers Education 


Then came the movement for work- 
ers education as it was called. The 
women pioneered in this and back in 
1915 in Chicago we began holding 
evening classes and attracting large 
groups of women. Three years later 
we asked the Chicago Federation of 
Labor to join us in this work so that 
it might be a joint movement and 
since that time have conducted the 
Chicago Trade Union College. 

The trade union women are likely 
to start out with the belief that they 
have much to learn so naturally they 
join classes. The Bryn Mawr experi- 
ment came next with their plan of a 
resident summer school. This has 


many advantages because the girl had 
a chance to study without home and 


city distractions. Some of them had 
been out of school a long time so they 
had to learn again how to study so 
that they might get the most out of 
the printed page. I was at the Bryn 
Mawr summer school the second and 
third summers in 1922 and 1923. It 
was demonstrated how minds could 
be opened and viewpoints changed 
through contact on the campus as well 
as through lectures in the class room. 
The girls leaving the school under- 
stood that they were only starting to 
study and went home feeling a sense 
of responsibility for sharing what 
they had gained in the school. It is 
hard to measure the full value of the 
summer school work and the evening 
classes because the work is so new. 


War Work 


Because the trade union women 
were trained for responsibility in their 
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own unions and through the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, they were 
ready for important positions con- 
nected with the government, to which 
they were called, when we entered 
the World War. Their influence did 
much to keep up the standards in in- 
dustry when the clamor was so great 
to let down the bars and suspend the 
labor laws. We knew that was not 
the way to get production and that 
was what the government was con- 
cerned about at that time. We knew 
about the experiences of Great Brit- 
ain, who under the stress of war de- 
mands worked her women such long 
hours that a decreased production re- 
sulted. They learned that overtime 
did not pay. 

The important positions through- 
out the government dealing with 
problems affecting the working 
women were held almost entirely by 
the trade union women. Mr. Gomp- 
ers recognized the trade union women 
when he selected Melinda Scott and 
myself as members of the first trade 
union mission that was sent to Great 
Britain and France during the war. 

I had the opportunity of seeing the 
war labor administration planned sit- 
ting on the Advisory Board to the 
Secretary of Labor as the only 
woman. One service we set up—that 
of Women in Industry, was the only 
war service to hold over and it later 
was made a bureau by statute and our 
own trade unionist, Mary Anderson, 
was made assistant director, with 
Mary Van Kleeck, as director, and 
later Miss Anderson became the di- 
rector and has held that position for 
ten years with distinction. Again 
here were our own women ready to 
take this important position. 
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I am very grateful for the rich ex- 
perience that has crowded into my 
years in the labor movement and es- 
pecially so early in my own trade 
union. It happened that we came 
into the union about the same time 
as the men in our trade so we meet 
them very much on an equal footing. 
We started with representation on 
the Executive Board of our Inter- 
national Union which was organized 
that same year and soon had equal 
representation. My first great thrill 
was traveling to Washington as a 
delegate to our convention when we 
organized our international union. 
The next year I was elected president 
of my local union and in four years 
secretary-treasurer of my _ interna- 
tional union. I left the factory in 
1906 to take charge of that work and 
held it until 1913 when I was elected 
president of the Women’s Trade 
Union Leagure of Chicago. The posi- 
tion stayed in the hands of a woman, 
my close associate, Elisabeth Christ- 
man, succeeding me, and she still 
holds that position. I later served 
as general president of my interna- 
tional and am now vice-president. 

All through from the beginning 
we had to share the big responsibili- 
ties of our union affairs, negotiating 
agreements as well as making gloves. 
Our local union work was always 
done through committees so in that 
way more of our members gained ex- 
perience in collective bargaining 
and assuming responsibility. The 
strength of the organization was 
considered in the “Girls” local so the 
men depended upon us helping them 
to get their demands. We took just 
as active part in the negotiations 
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when their prices were under discus- 
sion as when our prices were up. In 
this way we learned about the prices 
in the entire industry, which proved 
helpful to me later when I had to 
handle much of this work through 
the international office. 

Where the women have locals of 
their own greater interest is shown 
because they have full responsibility 
for their own affairs. In these unions 
women leaders have developed be- 
cause they were forced to assume re- 
sponsibilities and develop leadership. 
Just as a strike brings out leadership 
when they are called into action. 


Women Organizers 


Organizing is a difficult job and 
oftentimes very discouraging. A 
woman going into a strange place to 
break ground for organization, if she 
has no local group of women to work 
with, has a very lonely time. I have 
met with these organizers and have 
been in the work too. It is a field 
where women must serve and are 
needed. I hope that sometime we 
can manage our work so that we 
can send two women together into a 
new field. It would pay in the end 
because more and better work would 
be done in this team work. We owe 
our young women some consideration 
for the difficult work they are doing. 
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They cannot go out and mix as men 
do. They have to be most careful 
and, of course, they want to be. 

We have new conditions today and 
more complicated problems than just 
asking for more wages and _ less 
hours. The industries are getting 
bigger and business in every line is 
consolidating so on our side we must 
be equipped for the task. Perhaps 
as raw material in the labor move- 
ment twenty-five years ago we were 
able to cope with it but we are find- 
ing today, as in all things, it is get- 
ting more difficult. Facts and figures 
have to be analyzed, our case proved 
instead of just won, so we must be 
ready to measure up to the new re- 
quirements. 

It is hard to foresee what is ahead. 
One thing certain, the trade union 
woman is here to stay and she has es- 
tablished her place in the labor 
movement. Women must be organ- 
ized. There is no longer the ques- 
tion of whether she can be organ- 
ized—that has been settled long ago. 
But now the question is what forces 
can we muster to quicken this work. 
The Women’s Trade Union League 
is here to do their part in the work 
and they should be supported. For- 
ward, trade union women, organize 
and take your place in the movement. 


MECHANICS 


Man made a bridge, 
A spider spun a web, 


God hung spinning worlds in space. 

Man employed a cantilever span; 

The spider, a suspension; 

God, a flying buttress pinioned to eternity. 


—Arthur Truman Merrill. 





WOMEN IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


GERTRUDE MCNALLY 


Secretary, National Federation of Federal Employees 


RIOR to the Civil War women 
were not generally employed 
in the federal service, the 
first employment of women being in 
the Treasury Department where a 
few were appointed at a salary of 
$900 a year, to trim paper money 
with scissors. 
In 1870 Congress enacted a law 
which provides that: 


“‘Women may, in the discretion of 
the head of any department, be ap- 
pointed to any of the clerkships 
therein authorized by law, upon the 
same requisites and conditions, and 
with the same compensation, as are 
prescribed for men.” 


Following the passage of this act 
women were appointed in increasing 
numbers to the federal service, until 
ip the year 1923, the first year for 
which statistics on the number of fed- 
eral employees, separated according 
to sex, were compiled, there were 
employed in the District of Columbia 
27,469 women out of a total of 
66,290 employees, and in the field 
service 54,052 women out of a total 
of 482,241. At the present time 
there are 24,736 women out of 
62,140 employees in the District of 
Columbia, and in the field 55,399 
out of a total of 510,967. Eleven 
per cent of the employees in the field 
are women and forty per cent in the 
District of Columbia. 

From the outset, women were for 
the most part appointed to positions 
in the lower salary ranges. In the 
Twenty-fourth Report of the Civil 
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Service Commission, covering the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1907, in 
speaking of approximate average 
compensation for Federal employees, 
it was stated that in the District of 
Columbia the average for men was 
$1,178 and for women $837; outside 
of the District of Columbia the aver- 
age for men was $935 and for women 
$766. The report states that the 
women are paid at a lower rate than 
the men; not because they receive less 
than men for the same class of work, 
but because a far larger percentage 
of women than of men are engaged 
in sub-clerical work and manual labor. 

The facts are that women were not 
given the opportunity to advance to 
positions in the higher salary ranges, 
there being practically a blockade 
against their advancement. 

Organization among the general 
departmental workers in the federal 
service was accomplished in 1916, its 
chief stimulus being proposed legisla- 
tion to increase the hours of labor of 
the general clerical groups by one 
hour, without any corresponding in- 
crease in the amount of compensation. 
By organizing and affiliating with the 
American Federation of Labor, Pres- 
ident Wilson’s veto to this piece of 
legislation was obtained, and in his 
veto message he said: 


“T have not learned from any quar- 
ter that the employees of the Gov- 
ernment in the District have been 
slack in their labor or have demurred 
from doing any of the necessary ad- 
ditional tasks which the time and the 
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exigency require. On the contrary, I 
have learned that they have cheer- 
fully done additional labor and have 
not needed the compulsion of law.” 


This was one of the first accom- 
plishments of the organized federal 
employees which benefited the entire 
service and covered a large group of 
women workers. 

In 1919, at the request of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor undertook an 
investigation to develop facts sur- 
rounding the employment of women 
in the government service. The in- 


vestigation showed that one reason 
that women were found massed in the 
lower salary ranges was because they 
were excluded from sixty per cent of 
the examinations, and, therefore, had 
no opportunity to qualify for posi- 


tions in the higher salary ranges. As 
a result of this finding on the part of 
the Women’s Bureau, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, on November 5, 
1919, made a ruling opening all ex- 
aminations to both men and women, 
the discretion as to whether or not 
men or women would be appointed, 
however, being left to the appointing 
officer. In the scientific and profes- 
sional positions women were excluded 
from examinations in over sixty-four 
per cent of the positions, although at 
that time outside the service there 
were more than 800,000 women hold- 
ing scientific and professional posi- 
tions. In the mechanical and manu- 
facturing service eighty-seven per cent 
of the occupations were closed to 
women, although in outside establish- 
ments more than 2,000,000 women 
were working in this classification. 
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The National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees is constantly making 
every possible effort to broaden the 
scope of opportunity for women in 
the federal service, and to secure for 
them the same pay that men receive 
for similar occupations, and was re- 
sponsible for writing into the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, which has been 
established as the basis of personnel 
legislation in the Federal Govern- ° 
ment, the section providing that: 


“In determining the rate of com- 
pensation which an employee shall re- 
ceive, the principle of equal compen- 
sation for equal work irrespective of 
sex shall be followed.” 


In spite of the unmistakable lan- 
guage of this section of the act, 
women in the federal service have 
not been given absolute equality of 
opportunity or of salary. A report 
prepared by the Women’s Bureau on 
the Status of Women in the Govern- 
ment Service in 1925, one year after 
the Classification Act had gone into 
effect, shows that of the men and 
women reported on in the study, one- 
sixth of the women received $1,860 
or more a year, as against one-half 
of the men. This investigation also 
disclosed that the highest salary paid 
to men and women in the clerical 
group was $2,700, and only one 
woman stenographer and eight men 
clerks, of the thousands employed in 
these positions, received that maxi- 
mum. The report also shows that in 
the readjustment of salary rates, re- 
sulting from the classification of posi- 
tions in the departmental service, as 
a result of the Classification Act of 
1923, men receiving $1,860 a year 
and over received greater increases 
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like 


receiving 


than did women 
amounts. 

In spite of these facts, however, 
progress has been made in the pro- 
motion of women to positions of re- 
sponsibility in the federal service. 
The trend in this respect has been 
slow, but nevertheless steady in prac- 
tically every establishment, except the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
where the number of women execu- 
tives has during the last seven years 
decreased until at the present time 
there is only one position of chief of 
a division held by a woman. 

Influenced largely by the great in- 
terest the National Federation of 
Federal Employees has taken in ad- 
vancing the opportunities and condi- 
tions of employment of its women 
members, there has, since its organi- 
zation, been a large growth in the 
number of women officers in the vari- 
ous local unions affiliated to the Fed- 
eration, until at the present time prac- 
tically half of the officers in the local 
unions are filled by women who take 
an active part in the movement. 

Since the organization of federal 
workers the hours of labor have been 
kept at the present seven-hour mini- 
mum in spite of several efforts, both 
legislative and executive, to increase 
the work day. Salary bonuses have 
been obtained, and these bonuses 
made permanent salary increases 
under the Classification Act. During 
this time approximately $84,000,000 
per annum have been added to the 
pay roll of the Federal Government, 
of which it is safe to estimate approx- 
imately $12,000,000 per annum have 
found their way into the pay enve- 
lopes of the women employees. Per- 
haps an accomplishment of the Fed- 
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eration which has meant more to 
women than to men employees has 
been the writing into law of a pro- 
vision for retirement. The expe- 
rience of the Federation has been 
that women employees are more de- 
pendent on retirement legislation, and 
it is particularly on their account that 
an earlier retirement age than the 
present sixty-five and seventy years is 
being sought by the Federation. What 
organization has done for the women 
employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment is easily seen by a comparison of 
the picture Before and After Organ- 
ization. Before organization there 
was no provision for general salary 
advancement. Working hours had 
been increased twice without any 
change in compensation. There was 
no such thing as retirement with an 
annuity. The employee could only 
stay on the job after old age had 
overtaken him by the sufferance of his 
supervisory officer. Sick leave and 
annual leave had both suffered cur- 
tailment in many instances. After or- 
ganization, efforts to increase the 
working day were frustrated. Sev- 
eral salary increases have been se- 
cured, and a classification law placed 
upon the statute books which pro- 
vides for payment based upon the 
duties and responsibilities of the job, 
and without regard to sex. A re- 
tirement law providing for annuity 
after reaching the age, in some 
instances of sixty-five, and others 
seventy, has been secured, as well as 
privilege of retirement with annuity 
in case the employee becomes disabled 
before reaching retirement age. The 
adoption of a compensution act by 
which employees injured in the serv- 
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ice are given compensation and hos- 
pitalization, and amendment of this 
law at various times until at the pres- 
ent time with its maximum of 
$116.66. 

It is the aim of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees to 
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make Uncle Sam a model employer, 
one that will inspire and retain the 
confidence of the taxpaying public, 
and a service in which employees will 
advance from the lowest position to 
the very highest solely and simply 
upon demonstrated qualification. 


THE TEACHERS UNION 


FLORENCE CurRTIS HANSON 


Secretary-Treasurer, The American Federation of Teachers 


N Chicago, on April 15, 1916, a 

group of teachers, representing 

a few already established and 
chartered teachers’ unions, met and 
organized the American Federation 
of Teachers. On May 9, 1916, the 
American Federation of Labor char- 
tered this new organization and it 
started its career as an international 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, as a trade union, as a part of 
the labor movement of America. A 
proud and happy day indeed. 

This action was an expression of 
the social vision and idealism of a 
few teachers who were thinking in 
terms of community interest and so- 
cial progress. It was undertaken as 
a protest against the abuses of power 
that had grown up in school admin- 
istration and as a means of combat- 
ing the influence of autocratic domi- 
nation of the schools by special in- 
terests. Since that day wisdom has 
been justified of her children for we 
watch with pride our growing num- 
bers, our widening influence, and the 
increasing interest in this significant 
movement. 

The motto, “Democracy in Edu- 
cation; Education for Democracy,” 
was adopted. We happily see this 


ideal translated into fact in those 
communities where the teachers are 
strongly unionized. That coopera- 
tion is a real thing, not just a word in 
Chicago where there are four strong 
teachers’ unions, was demonstrated 
at the recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers in which 
the president of the Board of Edu- 
cation and two members of the 
Board of Superintendents partici- 
pated. Complete machinery operates 
for the cooperation of teachers and 
administrators. The voice of the 
teacher is released. And that is De- 
mocracy in Education. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, organized 
97 per cent, teachers, administrators, 
Board of Education, work together 
for the general good and the ad- 
vancement of the schools. The New 
York Teachers Union is heard ef- 
fectively in all school policies. 

Thus is a great advance made in 
professionalizing teaching. To pro- 
fessionalize teaching is the one big 
task of the American Federation of 
Teachers. The fundamentals for the 
building of a profession are tenure 
of position during efficiency, ade- 
quate returns for service, and teacher 
participation in school administration 
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and policy. Where these exist, as in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta and 
other places where there are strong 
teachers’ unions, teaching is a pro- 
fession; in other places where teach- 
ers have no tenure but annual con- 
tracts, containing in many cases in- 
sulting restrictive clauses, interfering 
with the personal freedom of the 
teacher, inadequate salaries, compel- 
ling them to work at other employ- 
ment evenings and vacations, no 
freedom of expression regarding edu- 
cational policies or many times any 
social or political problems, teaching 
is a part-time job or a despised call- 
ing. 


The Federation of 


American 


Teachers proposes to professionalize 
teaching just as some of the other 
industries have been _professional- 
ized. The union teachers propose to 
make a profession of teaching as 


medicine and law have been made 
professions; that is, chiefly through 
the determining of the standards of 
their profession by their own mem- 
bers. The tragedy of the teacher’s 
lot—the real tragedy—is not wage, 
but the fact that his professional 
standards are determined by conduct 
and ideals which find favor in the 
eyes of those who control his job, 
those who in many cases know noth- 
ing of what should control the stand- 
ards of the teaching profession. So 
long as the security of tenure rests 
on this mean basis, just so long will 
the boast about a profession be no 
more than a boast. 

And to that end we are joined 
with the greatest movement for so- 
cial betterment this world knows, or- 
ganized labor. The laborer has se- 
curity of tenure and the union teach- 
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ers have taken a leaf out of Labor's 
books. They will ask for tenure, for 
adequate salaries, for recognition and 
participation in school administration 
through the powers with which they 
have affiliated themselves and 
through those powers they are going 
to professionalize the teaching indus- 
try just as some of the other indus- 
tries have been professionalized. 

When salaries are as adequate as 
those in New York City, when ten- 
ure is established as in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, when teachers partici- 
pate as in Chicago, then and then 
only may teachers regard themselves 
as members of a profession. And 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers will not rest until every teacher 
and child has the conditions which 
the best of them now has, conditions 
which have been secured through 
unionization. 

The American Federation of 
Teachers is characterized by know- 
ing what it wants and going definitely 
after it. There is no emotional in- 
definiteness in its program but con- 
structive and specific propositions. 
The qualitative not the quantitative 
interests it. 

An increasing number of teachers 
are realizing not only the high ideal- 
ism of this movement but its practical 
effectiveness. They are overcoming 
the fear of joining an organization 
which dares to battle for its princi- 
ples. 

If the schools are to be what they 
should be, builders for democracy, 
institutions “to perpetuate the demo- 
cratic form of government,” the 
teachers must be free and unafraid, 
they “must live and work in an at- 
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mosphere of freedom and self-re- 
spect.” 

The American Federation of 
Teachers, a national, professional or- 
ganization of classroom teachers, af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor, is striving to establish a 
condition in the educational world 
in which every teacher shall live and 
work in an atmosphere of freedom 
and self-respect. Its objects are: 


1. To bring associations of teachers 
into relations of mutual as- 
sistance and cooperation. 

2. To obtain for them all the rights 
to which they are entitled. 

3. To raise the standard of the 
teaching profession by securing 
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the conditions essential to the 
best professional service. 

4. To promote such a democratiza- 
tion of the schools as will en- 
able them better to equip their 
pupils to take their places in the 
industrial, social and political 
life of the community. 


Its growing membership and the 
increasing realization of these ob- 
jectives are the reward of its con- 
tinued devotion to high educational 
and social ideals and a testimonial 
to the wisdom of the act of April 
15, 1916, when it sought to estab- 
lish an intimate contact and an effec- 
tive cooperation between the teach- 
ers and the other workers of tlie 
community. 


REFLECTIONS 


The miracle of consciousness 

Is with me every waking hour. 

The joy inspired by loveliness 
Found hidden in a frail wild flower 
Can make my very being sing— 


I feel a camaraderie 


With petal leaf and pinioned wing, 
I know a new serenity. 


God must be glad to make the sky 

So wonderfully blue and clear, 

To make a golden butterfly 

And send it fluttering so near, 

To make the dawn flame after all 

Night’s star-strewn banners have unfurled, 

And let a child’s light laughter fall 

From heaven, for music in the world. 
—Margaret Elizabeth Holmes. 





WHAT USE IS THE WOMEN’S BUREAU TO 
THE WOMAN WORKER? 


Mary ANDERSON 


Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


N an attempt to answer the ques- 
] tion that is the title of this article 
I should like to summarize the 
seventy-five reports that the bureau 
has published in the eleven years of 
its existence. This being out of the 
question, on account of space limita- 
tions, I can only offer what the bureau 
always offers—to send these reports 
singly or collectively to persons who 
will find the tremendous amount of 
information they contain about the 
women workers of America valuable 
in helping to solve the problems with 
which those women are faced. They 
are a library in themselves, covering 
twenty of our states, and depicting 
wages, hours, working conditions, 


special necessities, and recommended 
practices in a great number of indus- 
tries and occupations. 

The woman worker of the United 
States is in many respects in an en- 
viable position as far as her situation 
may be compared with that of women 


workers in other countries. She has 
the suffrage; she has felled many of 
the barriers of prejudice that women 
still struggle to cast down; she is be- 
ginning to be unionized over a wider 
range than ever before; and clever 
and fortunate women are constantly 
increasing in numbers in positions of 
responsibility and public trust. But 
that is not the whole story. 

The average person, confronted 
with the complexities of modern life, 
overwhelmed with the avalanche of 
printed matter that is continually 


poured out upon him by the presses, 
finds himself taking his ideas pretty 
much without investigation. He rides 
into knowledge on the headlines of 
his daily paper or receives it even 
more comfortably through the loud 
speaker of his radio. The result is, 
of course, an astonishing amount of 
misinformation, or, at best, of half 
information. Accordingly, it is not 
impossible to hear of intelligent peo- 
ple failing to understand labor’s con- 
stant struggle for better wages and 
hours of work, for the right to call its 
soul its own. And the woman worker 
probably comes in for more criticism 
and misunderstanding than do other 
classes of the country’s workers. 
That is, then, where the Women’s 
Bureau is of use to the woman worker. 
It does not legislate for her, but it 
goes into the field of her employ- 
ment and tries to learn there exactly 
how many hours by day or night she 
spends at her desk or machine, ex- 
actly how much she is paid for those 
hours, whether her surroundings are 
designed for health and comfort, and 
that she is not in danger from pre- 
ventable accidents. It goes farther. 
After her working day is over, the 
bureau asks to what sort of home she 
goes; whether she is living alone or 
with her family ; how much of her pay 
envelope she contributes to the sup- 
port of others than herself ; how many 
hours she spends in household labor 
after her gainful employment is at 
an end. It is facts that are wanted, 
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and when these facts have been ob- 
tained, and have been analysed and 
made public, existing misinformation 
in that particular field may be cor- 
rected. What is done about the facts 
after they are presented is a matter 
for public action by the women and 
their unions or for fair-minded em- 
ployers to use in raising standards in 
their own plants. 

The reports that the bureau has 
made on the twenty states have in- 
cluded data on factories, laundries, 
stores, restaurants, and hotels. We 
have discovered long hours and low 
wages; in some instances intolerable 
working conditions, in others condi- 
tions bad enough to need pulling up 
to the “American standard.” In tak- 


ing wages we try always to give the 
figure for a full week’s work as well 
as a representative pay roll, and we 


avoid as unrepresentative and mis- 
leading part-time pay rolls, including 
a holiday or shutdown. Even with 
this precaution, we have found sur- 
prisingly low wages over an unbeliev- 
ably wide area. Of course, not all 
women surveyed in the states had a 
low level of payment, but a suffi- 
ciently large number, usually more 
than half of the total, have been 
poorly paid. 

The highest earnings found in the 
states we have studied were in Rhode 
Island during the economic peak of 
1920, where the median of the week’s 
earnings (half the women included 
earning less and half earning more) 
was $16.85. The lowest were in 
Mississippi in 1925, where the me- 
dian of the week’s earnings was $8.60. 

A significant coincidence may be 
noted here, though this is not pri- 
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marily a wage discussion. In 1921 
our Georgia survey found that 2,548 
women working in cotton textiles in 
that state during a representative 
week had median earnings of $12.77, 
and seven years later, in 1928, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
survey of hours and earnings in 
Georgia and reported the average 
full-time earnings of 4,598 women in 
cotton textiles as $12.77! 

Actual wage figures are, of course, 
invaluable to the woman worker. 
They tell the story of limited income 
that no other fact-finding informa- 
tion has given us. 

The Bureau’s bulletins on health 
problems and accident hazards, writ- 
ten by medical authoritiés, have an- 
other sort of importance. No in- 
dustry can endure that disregards 
these vital matters. Following closely 
on these is the group of reports 
that tell the story of legislation for 
women throughout the country, and 
the effects that such legislation has 
upon women’s employment. Various 
miscellaneous subjects, such as occu- 
pations and opportunities, family 
status and home responsibilities and 
the carrying over of those responsi- 
bilities into the woman’s adjustment 
to her job—all these enter into the 
investigations that the Bureau has 
made. 

One of the most important services 
among the many that the Bureau 
offers is that of setting standards for 
better employment conditions. Many 
bulletins carry some form of recom- 
mendation for practical measures by 
which the bad spots may be cleaned up 
and the good spots made better, and 
conferences frequently are held in co- 
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operation with the states or with 
organizations interested in raising 
standards in their own communities 
or industries. 

The Bureau, I can not say too 
often, will not stand behind anything 
that it does not know to be true on 
the basis of fact and experience. Its 
decisions grow out of ascertained 
facts and not out of theories ad- 
vanced by any group. Because of 
this, many of the national women’s 
organizations have given us their sup- 
port, and they have committed them- 
selves likewise to support the work of 
accumulating facts, and on that basis 
are forming their programs. 

It may be well to give a special ex- 
ample of the sort of study that the 
bureau is at present planning to 
undertake—in this case dependent 
upon a sufficient appropriation being 
made available by Congress this com- 
ing year. One of the major problems 
of industrial conditions at the present 
time is connected with the great 
changes that are taking place in mod- 
ern methods of production and the 
effects of these changes on the work- 
ers engaged in the actual production 
processes. Enormous increases in out- 
put with accompanying decreases in 
the number of persons required to 
produce a given unit have led to the 
placing of a different emphasis on the 
value of the individual as a producer. 
Dr. Julius Klein makes the statement 
that since 1920 the workers’ output 
has increased 53.5 per cent, while 
during the preceding twenty years it 
had increased only 4.7 per cent. 

Such increases are a distinct ad- 
vantage to industry and to the na- 
tional wellbeing provided, only that 
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they do not bring with them an im- 
pairment of the individual from the 
standpoint of health, of opportunity, 
and of continuity of employment. In 
other words, the progress that comes 
with modern methods of mass produc- 
tion can be of benefit to the nation 
only if it does not involve a disas- 
trous amount of human waste in 
industry. 

This is a matter that is urgently 
in need of examination, especially 
where women wage-earners in indus- 
try are concerned. Women are en- 
gaged largely in the occupations 
classed as repetitive and peculiarly 
susceptible to speeding up and mech- 
anization. The effect on the indi- 
vidual of such speeding and mech- 
anizing should be clearly understood, 
in order that proper methods may be 
devised and installed to prevent, 


wherever possible, the early impair- 
ment of the individual productive 
capacity through the fatigue result- 
ing from monotony, from speed, or 
from other undesirable working con- 


ditions. For the final goal of in- 
creased production in industry and 
increased wellbeing in the nation 
will not be reached until every safe- 
guard is put around the worker to 
ensure not only that she shall produce 
as great an output as possible, but 
that she shall be able to continue such 
production over the longest possible 
period of years, without the deterio- 
ration that accompanies fatigue, 
without the absences through illness 
caused by speed, strain, monotony, 
and with the interest and responsi- 
bility that can come only when the 
individual feels that she is an essen- 
tial part of the industrial process and 
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as such is receiving the care and di- 
rection that are her due. 

This study should cover the rela- 
tionship between fatigue and output, 
and should consider those elements 
in industrial work that contribute 
chiefly to fatigue, such as long hours, 
bad posture, speed, monotony, noise, 
poor ventilation, and other faulty 
working conditions, and those ele- 
ments that minimize fatigue and that 
increase output and efficiency. 

Such a study should be selective 
and yet comprehensive and should 
include examination of several differ- 
ent types of industry in which women 
are employed. For this reason a con- 
siderable amount of preliminary 


work would have to be done in deter- 
mining acceptable measurements of 
fatigue and acceptable applications 
of such measurements, and in block- 


ing out the most desirable methods 
of investigation. It would be neces- 
sary to seek the cooperation of em- 
ployers, of workers, and of recog- 
nized authorities in engineering, med- 
ical, psychological, economic and in- 
dustrial fields, and perhaps also along 
other lines. The bureau is confident 
that such cooperation can be secured 
and that a study of the character de- 
scribed would receive the enthusiastic 
endorsement of authorities in the 
fields mentioned. 

For many years in England the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
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has been making continuous studies 
of fatigue in relation to various prob- 
lems and conditions in industry, but 
in the United States no scientific in- 
formation on a general scale regard- 
ing women is available. It seems of 
the utmost importance that a start 
should be made in collecting such 
data without further delay. 

Other studies urgently needed con- 
cern the problems of married women 
in industry, and those of the piece- 
work system. 

In conclusion, I feel that the use- 
fulness of the Women’s Bureau to 
the woman at work can best be as- 
sured by a continuation of the poli- 
cies that have governed it from the 
beginning—fact finding and giving 
information on the facts when they 
are found. Employers and workers 
alike can then rely on this informa- 
tion as authoritative. Trade unions 
can make use of it in their negotia- 
tions with employers, while the em- 
ployers themselves will find it invalu- 
able in learning the real conditions of 
their industries and where they stand 
in the competitive field with regard 
to the standards of their plants. 

After all, however, it is to the 
woman worker herself that we are 
most highly responsible, and that re- 
sponsibility must function primarily in 
discovering the true conditions under 
which she works and in consistently 
trying to better those conditions. 


VIGIL LIGHTS 


Make my heart a vigil light, 
With its flickering spark 
Dimly heralding the Sun 
When the room is dark. 


Martie ScHULTE KALLENBACH. 





COMPENSATION SERVICE FOR WOMEN 


Maup SwARTz 


NE does not often think of 
women as having industrial 
accidents. Nevertheless 10 

per cent of all industrial accidents in 
New York State happen to women. 
The sewing trades, employing nearly 
100,000, are subject to infections 
from needles, pins, wire,etc. Through 
neglect, or because dirt or dyes enter 
the punctures and cuts, these often 
become very serious, resulting in loss 
of one or more fingers or part of the 
hand. Girls working on punch presses 
and light machinery of all kinds may 
have a finger amputated. 
Waitresses, hurrying with your 


lunch order, slip on greasy, wet floors, 
sustaining injuries to limbs or back. 
Cooks are subject to many painful 
and disabling burns. Janitresses and 


cleaners will fall down broken, dark 
stairways. Their age makes recovery 
difficult, and as they are already in the 
poorest occupations they have no 
lower rung of the ladder to descend 
to when their handicap makes re- 
adjustment necessary. The saddest, 
however, are the laundry workers— 
mostly quite young, often negresses, 
they may have a hand caught in a 
mangling machine and ironed out or 
so mangled that it is useless. 

The building and allied trades had 
built up a splendid bureau some ten 
years ago to have their members rep- 
resented before the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission by competent 
men, thoroughly familiar with the law 
and devoted to securing justice for the 
injured worker. Seeing how remark- 
ably well this service worked out the 
Women’s Trade Union League of 
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New York established six years ago 
a similar service for injured women. 
This service is free to any injured 
woman. Our law is a good one, but 
there is a vast distance between a law 
and its enforcement. The insurance 
companies are anxious to defeat as 
many cases as possible; those which 
cannot actually be defeated must be 
delayed by all the ingenious meth- 
ods known so well to the law. If 
pay they must, then fight centers on 
how much they absolutely must pay. 
Working women are not equipped 
by experience or education to grapple 
with such difficulties. A large per- 
centage of our women are foreigners. 
Even the English-speaking hardly un- 
derstand what the hearings before a 
referee are about or the significance 
of the questions or of their answers. 
I spend all day at the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. Any 
woman who has a compensation case 
may come to see me about it. I get 
the entire history of her case, find out 
what the obstacles to be overcome are, 
and advise the woman what course 
to pursue. She may not have notified 
the foreman of the accident, he may 
have neglected to notify the insurance 
company, she may have filed no claim 
for compensation as yet. She may be 
going to her own doctor and running 
up a bill which, under the law, she 
cannot collect. She may need wit- 
nesses, to produce her own doctor at 
the hearing, to show how much wages 
she actually earned, always a disputed 
question with piece workers. Any of 
these and many other obstacles may 
be holding up her compensation. In 
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the meantime she is running into debt, 
perhaps has had to sell her prized par- 
lor suit. Naturally, I have a thorough 
knowledge of our law and naturally, 
too, I know most of the wiles of the 
insurance companies. I am bold, but 
not so bold as to pretend to know 
them all. 

I represent the women who come 
to me before the referee. I do all 
in my power to get in the necessary 
evidence, to expedite the cases and in 
these borderline cases (of which we 
have so many) where medical evi- 
dence is vague and contradictory (for 
if it is woman’s divine right to change 
her mind, it is the doctor’s to dis- 
agree) make strenuous efforts to se- 
cure the best possible financial settle- 
ment from the insurance company. 
Many cases, through prolonged litiga- 
tion or because of continued disability, 


last over a period of years, and all 
this time I must keep ceaseless vigil 
to see that no new complications arise. 
There are very many sad and a few 
humorous instances in a day’s work. 
Sad, the little girl of 15, working 
during the vacation in a department 


store. Throwing packages down a 
chute, she slipped and fell to the bot- 
tom of the chute. That was two 
years ago and she is still disabled. 
Or the old janitress with one hand 
crippled with rheumatism and the 
other so badly injured by a fall that 
she can no longer shake down the 
furnace. The last rung in the ladder 
has been reached by her and that 
spectre of all workers, the poorhouse, 
is beckoning to her. Amusing the 
witness for a claimant who was being 
cross-examined by an insurance rep- 
resentative who doubted her story: 
“How do you know it was the 30th 
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of March?” Answer: ‘Mind your 
own business—you ought to be 
ashamed to ’sinuate against a lady”; 
or the hotel chambermaid whoclaimed 
that a bottle had fallen down a dumb- 
waiter on her head. Question from 
young and innocent representative: 
“Where did the bottle come from?” 
Answer with a snort of contempt: 
“Don’t you know, young man, that 
hotels are full of bottles?” I get 
many long and extraordinary mis- 
sives from claimants, but as a classic 
of brevity I recommend the follow- 
ing: “Dear Mrs. You was there. 
You seen all. You know all. Now 
advise me.”” I was very anxious to 
communicate with this unusual 
woman, but unfortunately in her ef- 
fort to be brief, she had omitted the 
address. 

I made a study in 1927 of the 
causes of accidents given by the in- 
jured women themselves. Of 551 
cases, 86 were due to machines, 15 to 
burns, 72 to hand tools, 149 to many 
miscellaneous causes too numerous to 
list—but 229 were due to falls; thus, 
of 551 cases, all causes only exceed 
by 92 the number of injuries due to 
falls. Is this exceptional with women? 
I cannot tell. Industrial accident sta- 
tistics published in 1927 show that 
only 27 per cent of industrial acci- 
dents are due to machine hazards, 73 
per cent being due to unsafe physical 
conditions, inexperience, improper 
handling of tools, falls, etc. Our 
present Commissioner of Labor, Miss 
Frances Perkins, has called a special 
conference of all parties interested in 
a determined effort to reduce our in- 
dustrial accidents which bring so 
much suffering, mental anguish, pov- 
erty and destitution to the workers’ 
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families and cost the state millions of 
dollars. 

I have always met with the great- 
est cooperation and courtesy from the 
Department of Labor in my work. I 
am obliged to have a license from the 
Department to appear before the 
Commission on cases. We believe 
this service to be absolutely unique in 
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that a woman gives her entire time 
to advising and representing women 
in compensation cases, without any 
charge to the women and regardless 
of their affiliations. 

We would like to see other states 
with compensation laws somewhat 
similar to ours, undertake work along 
this line. 


WOMEN AND INSURANCE 


FRANCES GUYER 


Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


ERHAPS through the medium 
of this article, I will have 
helped to clear up and possibly 

eradicate the chimera of fear that as- 
sails every woman who ever gave a 
fleeting thought to insurance as other 
than some vague, hazy idea of some- 


one harassing father or hubby in the 
parlor and a final (usually) victorious 
retreat of the voluble salesperson, 
with the result that someone or other 
was going to get some money when 


someone else died. The idea that 
women could and do sell insurance is, 
to say the least, not only disconcert- 
ing but sometimes terrifying to any 
one of a number of women who might 
be approached on the subject. The 
plaintive protest of the few Victor- 
ians who still moan that insurance is 
a man’s work, must well accept the 
entrance of women into this occu- 
pation. Women who are dubious 
as to the advisability of entering 
a field that requires an approach 
to peopie in every field—women 
who experience trepidation at the 
thought of convincing a second party 
as to the meritorious qualities of her 
insurance company, need only think 


of the situation in this light: That 
men and women in every position 
know, or must be educated to know, 
that insurance deserves the highest 
esteem and respect of the multitude, 
inasmuch as it represents not greed, 
but protection for one’s dependents. 
In the case of my own company, the 
honorable and worthy ambition of 
organized labor’s insurance project 
is to teach the worker of today to 
look forward to a graceful maturity 
and to the completion of his solemn 
duty as provider for the family. 
Speaking of my own experiences 
within the period of my association 
with a labor insurance company, [ 
have found abundant advantages. 
A kind reception, a keen interest, a 
desire for information, a friendly 
assistance meet the labor insurance 
agent at all doors. Representative 
of so praiseworthy an undertaking 
as an organized group operating for 
the welfare of mankind, why should 
I not be graciously received? Aside 
from monetary compensation the 
entry to and the personal contact 
with accepted leaders in every field of 
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endeavor, is an ample reward, as the 
layman under ordinary circumstances 
never comes within the most distant 
boundaries of the reigning gods of 
business, learning, politics, religion, 
etc. 

It never has been necessary for an 
agent to create fanciful illusions to 
promote business for a trade union 
assurance company. From the start 
the company valiantly held its own. 
The oppositions to the formation of 
the company were many and, despite 
the difficult aspects and tremendous 
responsibility, efforts persisted for the 
formation of a large organization to 
embody all the needs of the laborer, 
one that would in some way unite all 
elements of labor strength into a solid 
unit in the interests of a growing de- 
mand. The need was felt more and 
more forcibly and nothing short of 
hard, laborious, painstaking work 
brought about the consummation of 
the plan. Bit by bit, after the victory 
of birth and acceptance by the state 
insurance departments, the company 
triumphed. 

Prior to the struggle of labor for 
recognition in the insurance world 
only a trifle over one-third of the 
states in the country had laws per- 
mitting the writing of group insurance 
for unions. 

The history of the company is one 
of rapid growth, of conservative 
though consistent policy, and aggres- 
sive management, and is illustrative 
of the eagerness with which the coun- 
try at large has created an immedi- 
ate and ever-increasing market for 
labor insurance. The prosperity of 
the company is an example of the 
potentiality of labor’s answer to a 





long-felt need. The aspirations of 
the creators and founders of the 
company are rapidly on their way 
to materialization. When William 
Green says, “To give protection 
and opportunity for all children 
is the great compelling purpose of 
the American Federation of Labor; 
we work for higher standards of liv- 
ing—material and spiritual—in order 
that children of those who work may 
have better homes, good food and 
clothing,” he expressed the aims of 
the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company also. 

The wage-earner trusts union 
power. He feels that the agency 
which is protecting his interests in 
the factory is able to protect his home 
and family. He is not a little proud 
when he realizes that by possessing 
an insurance policy he has created an 
immediate estate. In many cases, 
laborers who were most in need of 
insurance protection and benefits had 
never taken any with other companies 
because of lack of confidence. The 
poor man who buys a union labor 
policy does so with the same spirit 
that prompts him to buy a loaf of 
bread with a union label on it. 

Concluding this endeavor to show 
the wide field of possibility open for 
development, I feel that no barrier 
need keep women from this part of 
the business world, so potent with 
honest, interesting opportunities for 
success. In an age where all are 
eager for the best, where women cope 
with men in every capacity, the in- 
surance field, hitherto monopolized 
by men, is increasing by leaps and 
bounds and must willingly or other- 
wise welcome its sister workers. 
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A NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR LABOR 


LauRA A. THOMPSON 


Librarian, United States Department of Labor 


ANY years before Labor won 
M its seat in the Cabinet in 1913 
the need of some federal 
agency to collect accurate information 
regarding labor problems was sufh- 
ciently evident to induce Congress in 
1884 to establish a Bureau of Labor 
in the Department of the Interior to 
“collect information upon the subject 
of labor, its relation to capital, its 
hours of labor, and the earnings of 
laboring men and women, and the 
means of promoting their material, 
social, intellectual and moral pros- 
perity.”” Almost at once a library 
was found to be needed and a special 
collection of labor literature was 
started which has since grown into 
one of the two most important labor 
libraries in the world. 

With its organization as a depart- 
ment library the scope was broadened 
to include the wide interests of the 
Children’s Bureau, and of the Bu- 
reaus of Immigration, Naturalization 
and Housing. The subjects now cov- 
ered in this library of approximately 
140,000 books and pamphlets range 
over the whole field of human welfare 
from the care of young children to 
the problems of the old worker in in- 
dustry. The nineteen hundred jour- 
nals currently received come from 53 
countries. 

Of what special value is this li- 
brary to the American labor move- 
ment and particularly to women 
workers in industry? First of all, it 
should be of interest because it is one 
of the important tools with which the 
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federal Department of Labor carries 
on its research work. The increasing 
complexity of all industrial and social 
problems makes very necessary the 
systematic collection of information 
available for their understanding and 
solution. When a new investigation 
is planned it is important to know 
what information there is already 
available on the subject, whether 
it be the extent of industrial accidents 
among women workers or methods 
of regularizing employment. When 
some new line of action is contem- 
plated it is essential to find out what 
has been the experience in this or 
other countries, not only what has 
been accomplished but what has been 
attempted, if useless experimentation 
is to be avoided. The library serves 
in a way as the eyes of the organiza- 
tion, searching everywhere for data 
of value to the different specialists. 
It cares for the material received, 
classifies and indexes it, so that it may 
be quickly available when needed. In 
this service the Women’s Bureau 
shares equally with other bureaus and 
with the work of this bureau women 
workers are, of course, particularly 
concerned. But of vital interest to all 
workers also are the researches being 
carried on by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Children’s Bureau. 

The information gathered by the 
library is not, however, limited in its 
use to the Department. It has a 
reading room which is open to all who 
wish to use it and expert help is given 
readers in finding the information 








desired. Several important briefs in 
minimum wage, hours of labor, night 
work and other labor cases have been 
prepared in part trom material sug- 
gested or used in this reading room. 
And many students of labor problems 
have made extensive use of its re- 
sources in the preparation of their 
books. The library is aiding in one 
of the purposes of the Department 
of Labor “to foster, promote and 
develop the welfare of the wage- 
earners of the United States’”’ when it 
is making known through its reading 
room service, its correspondence and 
its printed bibliographies, the facts 
about conditions in industry, for it is 
only as there is built up an informed 
public opinion that desirable changes 
come about. 

Since only a limited number of per- 
sons can come to Washington it is by 
correspondence that most of the re- 
quests for information must neces- 
sarily come. The library welcomes 
these inquiries, whether made directly 
to it or through the bureaus, and 
makes every effort to secure the in- 
formation sought, to supply reports 
of the Department which would be 
helpful, or to direct inquiries to publi- 
cations which may be consulted in 
local public libraries. Some recent in- 
quiries from labor groups have con- 
cerned the 44-hour week for use in 
connection with pending legislation, 
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the bad effects of night labor, the 
extent of the five-day week, discrimi- 
nation against older workers, relative 
cost of living in southern and northern 
mill towns. 

Many of the bibliographies pre- 
pared should be of interest to study 
groups. Copies of these are sup- 
plied free upon request. The subjects 
chosen have been those about which 
inquiries have been most frequent 
from time to time. Some of the 
titles are: federal control of child 
labor, minimum wage for women, 
labor banks, employee stock owner- 
ship plans, union-management coop- 
eration, workers’ education, workers’ 
leisure, five-day week in industry, in- 
junctions in labor disputes, public old 
age pensions, the older worker in in- 
dustry. The library would be glad to 
prepare brief lists and also to give 
advice about the gathering together 
of small reference libraries for use 
in connection with workers’ classes. 

Any labor organization which is 
printing its proceedings or issuing a 
journal, or has prepared special re- 
ports, should see to it that copies of 
these publications are sent to the Li- 
brary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington, as- 
sured that the publications will not 
only be used to the fullest extent now, 
but carefully preserved for the fu- 
ture in the national labor library. 





LIGHTED WINDOWS 


It is only on dark nights 

That I can readily distinguish 
Where some of the people live. 
Wistful lights from their windows 
Look out, like blurred stars 
Through a curtain of mist. 


—Eugene C. Dolson. 

















WOMEN DISCUSS WAGES 


LILLIAN HERSTEIN * 


Chairman Education Committee, Women’s Trade Union League 


NOTED educator, in speak- 
ing of adult education, re- 
cently made the following 

statement: “In method, academic 
thought is indubitably superior. 
There is a peculiar delight in follow- 
ing the development from clearly de- 
fined premises to sharp cutting con- 
clusions. And yet, when the aca- 
demics have had their say, the plain 
man goes his way _ unconvinced. 
Clarity has been achieved, but by the 
exclusion of vast masses of material 
that one shrewdly suspects may have 
been relevant. Adult education is 
capable of unifying the two great cur- 
rents of thought, rendering lay 
thought less turbid and academic 
thought more fertile.” Something 
approaching this kind of unification 
was achieved by the symposiums con- 
ducted at the last two triennial con- 
ventions of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League of America. 
They represented joint products, con- 
sisting of the findings of a group of 
economic experts, and the experiences 
of a group of women workers, com- 
ing from twenty-five different indus- 
tries and from regions as far apart 
as New York and Kansas. 

The first symposium dealt with the 
problem of organizing women in 
unions; the second with the trend of 
women’s wages in the last five years. 
On both occasions, a committee of ex- 
perts on social and economic prob- 





*Teacher, Crane Junior College, Chicago, 
and Chairman, Schools Committee, Chicago 


Federation of Labor. 
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lems for months before the conven- 
tion gathered and classified the mate- 
rial and worked out an outline of 
study for the local leagues affiliated 
with the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. At the convention, 
one whole day was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the problem, and after the 
convention the findings of the com- 
mittee supplemented by a verbatim 
report of the discussion from the floor 
were made the basis of mere exten- 
sive studies by the workers’ classes 
conducted by the local leagues. 

The committee in charge of the 
symposium for this year’s convention 
chose Women’s Wages as the subject 
for discussion, as it felt that this was 
the primary problem of working 
women. Moreover, the trend of 
wages, their rise or decline has been 
an especially controversial subject in 
the last five years and has evoked 
many contradictory and misleading 
statements. The following cate- 
gories were determined upon: the 
movement of wages in general in the 
last five years; the difference be- 
tween men’s wages and women’s 
wages; the problems involved in rais- 
ing the wage level. The following is 
a very brief summary of the find- 
ings* of the committee, which forms 
a report of forty pages, including 
graphs and tables: 


*Copies of the complete study may be pro- 
cured at a nominal price from the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, 311 South Ash- 
land Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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1. The Trend of Hourly Wages. 


In cotton-goods manufacturing 
money wages per hour have more 
than doubled since 1914, rising from 
- an average of 15 cents per hour to 
slightly over 32 in 1928. They 
reached their high point, 48 cents per 
hour in 1920; since which time they 
have dropped considerably. 

In the boot and shoe industry the 
average earnings per hour rose from 
24 cents in 1914 to 53 in 1928, an 
increase of 118 per cent. The high- 
est point was in 1920, about 56 cents 
per hour. After a sharp decline in 
1921 and 1922 hourly rates in this 
industry began to rise again. 

In woolen goods manufacturing 
the average earnings per hour also 
more than doubled, in fact almost 
tripled from 1914 to 1928. The av- 
erage in 1914 was 18 cents, in 1920 
almost 63 cents. By 1922 it had 
dropped to 47, but in 1928 had risen 
again to $1 cents. 

In the mens’ clothing industry the 
average earnings per hour rose from 
slightly over 2514 cents in 1914 to 
73 cents in 1928. The latter figure 
is, however, below the rates for 1924 
and 1926. 

The above figures are for all oc- 
cupations in the industries mentioned. 
Each occupation had, of course, its 
own trend from 1914 to 1928 and 
there are wide variations in the hour- 
ly wage rate of the different workers. 

Union wage rates in the bakery 
trades, the building trades, for 
chauffeurs, teamsters and drivers, the 
stone trades, the printing trades, of 
motormen and conductors on street 
railways and bus drivers increased 
156 per cent from 1914 to 1928. 
This moreover was a steady rise, the 
rate in 1928 being about 30 per cent 
higher than in 1920. 

In all industries the average hourly 
earnings rose from 31 cents in 1914 
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to 71 cents in 1926. This average 
is the combined rate for workers in 
manufacturing, coal mining, the 
building trades, garment employees 
and unskilled labor. 


2. The Trend of Annual Wages. 


The important point to be noted 
here is that the average wage income 
of those workers continuously on the 
payroll was selected as a basis of 
measurement. There are no figures 
which show fully or accurately the 
effect of unemployment upon annual 
np. Payroll data give the earn- 
ings of those on the payroll and not 
of those laid off. They show the de- 
crease in earnings due to part-time 
work, but not the decreased earnings 
of those who are not on any payroll. 

The average annual earnings of 
employed workers in cotton manu- 
factures were considerably lower in 
1926 than they were in 1920 and 
lower also than they were in 1923. 
The same was true also in the men’s 
clothing and the boot and shoe in- 
dustry. In all kinds of manufactur- 
ing industries, however, the annual 
earnings were not much lower in 
1926 than they were in 1920 and they 
were higher than in 1923. 


3. The Purchasing Power of 
Wages. 


The cost of living doubled from 
1914 to 1920 but Fell decidedly in 
1921 and 1922. Since 1925 there 
has been little change from year to 
year. It stood in 1927 about 75 per 
cent higher than in 1914 but was 
about 14 per cent lower than in 1920. 

When the cost of living index is 
applied to money wage rates per 
hour real hourly earnings in all in- 
dustries are found to be 31 per cent 
higher in 1926 than in 1914. This 
advance was not a steady one dur- 
ing the whole period, but came 
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mainly after 1920. The real annual 
earnings of workers in manufactures 
also rose from 1914 to 1926 about 
30 per cent, the main advance coming 
again after 1920. 


4. Comparison of Increase in 
Wages with Increase in Pro- 
duction. 


The figures of the study which 
relate to manufacturing industries 
only indicate that in 1919, 1921, and 
1923 real wages were higher as com- 
pared with 1914 than was output per 
person in industry. After 1923, how- 
ever, output appreciably outran earn- 
ings, and by 1927 its increase over 
1914 figures was strikingly greater 
than the corresponding increase in 
earnings. 

The figures, which are, of course, 
only approximately accurate, suggest 
pretty clearly that since 1923 the 
workers’ gains in wages have not kept 
pace with the gains in production. 


5. The Trend of Women’s Earn- 

ings. 

Earnings of women in New York 
increased approximately 9 per cent 
and of men 8 per cent from Decem- 
ber, 1923, to December, 1928. The 
Illinois figures show a slight decrease 
for women and a slight increase for 
men. The Conference Board shows 
a slight decrease for women, against 
a 4 per cent increase for skilled and 
semi-skilled men and a 6 per cent 
increase for unskilled men. 

These figures, when translated into 
terms of purchasing power in 1923 
dollars, show that the fluctuations 
have been comparatively small. Ac- 
cording to the National Industrial 
Conference Board women’s real earn- 
ings in December, 1925, had de- 
creased nearly 5 per cent from 1923; 
but in December, 1928, they were 
practically at the 1923 level, al- 
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though men’s earnings had increased. 
The Illinois reports show small 
change in women’s earnings, although 
those of men in December, 1928, had 
increased 3 per cent. New York, on 
the other hand, shows an increase of 
10 per cent in real earnings of women 
and 9g per cent in real earnings of 
men. 


6. Relative Wage Levels of Men 
and Women. 


Women wage-earners in industry 
receive on an average about 55 per 
cent of the average actual weekly 
earnings of men wage-earners, ac- 
cording to current reports of the 
three states, New York, Massachu- 
setts and Illinois, which report 
monthly on earnings of men and 
women in large numbers of factories 
representative of the industries of 
the states. Separate industries show 
a considerable range around this fig- 
ure. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s current reports give 
weekly earnings of women, unskilled 
men and skilled and semi-skilled men. 
These reports from some _ 1,600 
plants in the United States come 
largely from the metal trades and 
entirely omit the needle trades. For 
November, 1928, they show women’s 
weekly earnings for all industries as 
70.5 per cent of the earnings of un- 
skilled men, and 54.9 per cent of 
those of skilled and semi-skilled men. 

It is significant that the full time 
earnings of women are much nearer 
to those of men in the case of cer- 
tain occupations which employ sub- 
stantial numbers of both men and 
women, than in the case of industry 
averages. The averages for entire 
industries are strongly affected by 
the relative distribution of men and 
women in skilled and less skilled oc- 
cupations. For particular occupa- 


tions, however, this factor does not 
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affect average earnings, and in some 
occupations the average full-time 
earnings of women are go per cent 
or more of those of men. 


7. The Effects of Unemployment 
and Underemployment on the 
Earnings of Women. 


Information on the extent of un- 
employment and underemployment 
is only fragmentary, but the bits of 
evidence available are sufficient to 
show that the earnings of industrial 
workers, men and women, are sub- 
stantially below their possible full- 
time earnings. 

The results show fully that women 
are more irregularly employed in in- 
dustry than men. This is true even 
in good times. 

omen are concentrated more in 
the irregular, unskilled, and highly 
seasonal occupations. The wide de- 
mands during the two periods of un- 


employment after the war and in 
1921, that women be ay 00 first 


and men kept on shows how deep 
rooted is the social prejudice, in spite 
of the evidence that a large propor- 
tion of working women are support- 
ing dependents and that a larger pro- 
portion of unmarried women con- 
tribute to family income than do un- 
married men. 

All the evidence shows irregularity 
to employment, part time work, and 
total unemployment as a very impor- 
tant fact in the lives of working 
women. 


8. Proportion of Industrial Wom- 
en Organized. 


Wolman, in his Growth of Ameri- 
can Trade Unions, says: “The num- 
ber of women in trade unions is rela- 
tively as well as absolutely small. 
When female membership is com- 
pared, with the number of women 
wage-earners in all industry, as well 
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as in the various classifications of in- 
dustry, the extent of trade unionism 
is found to run in every case sub- 
stantially below that for men. While 
all wage-earners were in 1920 about 
one-fifth organized, women, even 
excluding from the calculation the 
female agricultural wage-earners, 
were in the same year only one-fif- 
teenth organized.” 


9. Share of Wage-Earning Wom- 
en in Family Support. 


Of 858 women workers in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, 30 per 
cent were or had been married. 
Practically all of those with husbands 
at work contributed all their earnings 
to their families. 

An assembling and analysis of 20 
studies made in various parts of the 
country on women’s share in the eco- 
nomic support of the family, showed 
that a little over one-half of nearly 
60,000 women contributed all their 
earnings and less than 9 per cent re- 
ported no contributions. 


The third day of the convention, 
which had been set aside for the 
“round table discussion,’’ found the 
delegates, whose number had been 
greatly augmented by visitors, eager 
to get at the discussion. As was 
stated above, a suggested outline had 
been sent to the locals which had 
been made a basis for study, so that 
the delegates, although not familiar 
with the exact findings of the com- 
mittee, had been centering their 
thoughts on the main categories of 
the subject. 

In order to arouse a lively and 
frank discussion, the concise classifi- 
cations of the study were restated in 
a series of challenging statements, 
suggesting the impressions about 
wages which are current but often 
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misleading. The apple of discord 
with its fatal inscription, “To the 
fairest,” did not get a quicker or 
more spirited response than such 
statements as: All workers are bet- 
ter off than they were five years ago; 
any able worker who loses one job 
can readily find another; women 
should not get as high wages as men, 
because they live at home; women’s 
wages are low, because they are not 
qualified for many skilled jobs. 
The statement that workers were 
better off in 1928 than they were in 
1925 was challenged again and again. 
Textile workers from New Bedford 
made the following declaration: To- 
day warp tenders are making $11.40 
a week and five years ago they made 
$27.50. The spool tenders were paid 
on a piece basis, where we had 175 
bobbins in a box that had to be tied 
on a spool for 67 cents a box. To- 
day they are giving 36 cents for a 
box of the same number of spools.” 
The testimony of the delegates 
taken from their own experience and 
that of their friends and relatives 
showed pretty conclusively that un- 
employment whether caused by sea- 
sonal work, change in fashion, over- 
development, technological changes, 
or the introduction of machinery, off- 
set most of the increases in hourly 
or piece rates. High wages for fam- 
ilies, it was pointed out, could be 
attributed to the fact that nearly all 
the members of the family were 
working, father, mother and chil- 
dren over sixteen, and sometimes 
those over fourteen. One delegate 
suggested that the removal from in- 
dustry of all children under sixteen 
would create more jobs for the older 
people. Another delegate suggested 
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the establishment of a replacement 
fund similar to that set aside for de- 
preciated machinery. “Surely the 
unemployed worker deserves as much 
from society,” she declared, “as the 
worn-out machinery.” 

Delegates from the dressmakers’ 
union pointed out the ravages made 
upon yearly earnings by seasonal 
work and changes of style. They 
pointed out how even the lowly hooks 
and snappers have contributed to un- 
employment. Now that fashion has 
decreed that milady’s frock must get 
itself fastened sans hooks and eyes 
and snaps, hundreds of finishers have 
been thrown out of work and have 
invaded the other departments of 
dressmaking and have thus increased 
the supply of workers in these depart- 
ments. 

The prospective change in the size 
of American money in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing enjoyed the 
limelight for a few moments. This 
change has necessitated the installa- 
tion of some high-power speed ma- 
chinery. Due to mass production, 
the federal employees have had a fur- 
lough running off and on for the last 
two years. All last summer and fall 
the furlough in some organizations 
was one day in nine; in others, one 
day in eleven; and for the women one 
day in thirteen. ‘We kept all the 
people on the civil service payroll at 
that particular time,” said a federal 
employee, “‘but the increase we got 
under the Welch Bill was exactly 
taken away by our furlough.” 

Telephone operators pointed out 
that since theirs is an all-year twenty- 
four-hour job, no change of style or 
seasonal demands could explain their 
failure to get a raise. Moreover, in 
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the offing was the automatic tele- 
phone with its potentialities for dis- 
placing workers. 

The immobility of labor came up 
for discussion again and again. No 
statement was more bitterly resented 
than, “Any able worker who loses 
one job can readily find another.” 
A delegate from Brooklyn told a 
moving story of the efforts of her 
brother who has been out of work for 
nearly a year to find a job. His trade 
is parquetry floors. Last summer he 
had steady work but since then he 
has not had more than one day’s work 
a week. He tried to get a govern- 
ment job. As he had to pass a test 
he paid thirty-five dollars to a certain 
school which ‘“‘crammed’”’ people for 
the examination. He passed the test 
but he didn’t get the job. Then he 
tried to learn to drive an automobile. 


He paid ten dollars for lessons and 
an additional sum to get a license but 


he didn’t get a job. “He has learned 
two new trades,” his sister reported 
sadly, “and he is still out of work.” 
Several other instances were cited of 
the difficulties in changing from one 
job to another. 

The discussion was, by no means, 
devoted to a recital of industrial ills. 
There was a genuine desire on the 
part of several delegates to face 
squarely economic conditions and fac- 
tors, which operated against the wel- 
fare of the worker, but for which 
no one person or group of persons 
was especially responsible. When 
there seemed to be a tendency to place 
the entire onus for unemployment on 
the employer, delegates from the 
shoe and restaurant industries braved 
the sentiment of the convention by 
directing attention to the conditions 
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in their industry which made for un- 
employment. 

“After all, how can an industry 
guarantee us a certain number of 
weeks, if that industry is not guar- 
anteed a certain amount of consump- 
tion of its product?” demanded a 
shoe-worker from Chicago. ‘Take 
shoes, for example. As consumers, 
we don’t guarantee the shoe industry 
that we will always buy a lady's ox- 
ford, with a certain kind of leather, 
in order to guarantee the workers on 
ladies’ oxfords a certain number of 
weeks’ work.”’ 

A waitress from Chicago rose at 
this point and voiced the same senti- 
ment. “I want to know how an em- 
ployer can guarantee me so many par- 
ties in a year to serve. Suppose I 
want to serve fifty parties in six 
months—if the employer hasn’t the 
parties to serve, how is he going to 
keep me working?” 

Although some of the delegates 
were inclined to deprecate such senti- 
ment as smacking of too tender solic- 
itude for employers, there was a 
determination to face realities ‘‘to 
hew to the line, letting the sparks 
fall where they would.” 

The different levels in men’s and 
women’s wages and the problem of 
the married women in_ industry 
aroused much lively discussion. Doc- 
trinaire feminism found little enthu- 
siasm in this convention. Whatever 
conclusions these women workers had 
arrived at as to the competition be- 
tween men and women, between mar- 
ried women and unmarried women, 
as to the desirability of careers for 
women, had come from their own ex- 
periences in the home, the factory, 
and the mill, and not from any aca- 
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demic theories about the rights of 
women. 

The great differential between 
men’s and women’s wages rankled, 
and again and again “more in sorrow 
than in anger,” the union men were 
blamed for their failure to organize 
a larger number of women workers. 
Among these delegates there was no 
doubt that their conditions could be 
improved by trade union organiza- 
tion. 

The competition of married women 
or of women working for “pin 
money” came in for hot discussion. 
Waitress delegates protested against 
the invasion of school teachers, par- 
ticularly in the summer resorts and 
national parks. “They could guar- 


antee the real waitresses and cooks 
of this country more than 365 days 
a year,” declared a restaurant worker 


from Missouri, “if they would keep 
the school teachers and telephone 
operators and college students, who 
go out as seasonal workers in the 
summer, out of our trade.”” A timid 
delegate, in the back of the room, 
who unfortunately did not speak loud 
enough to receive attention, sug- 
gested that if the rural school teach- 
ers received a living wage they 
would not need to go out for waitress 
jobs in the summer. 

In defense of the married woman 
in industry the assertion was made 
again and again that she worked be- 
cause of economic necessity and not 
for the love of the job or for “pin 
money” or “to take the bread out of 
the mouth of the single girl.” Pin 
money, incidentally, was subjected to 
new definitions. It did not neces- 
sarily mean a fur coat or a new auto- 
mobile. It often represented the 
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payment of hospital bills, of tuition 
for music lessons, or of college fees 
for an especially gifted child or 
brother. It was pointed out that the 
standard of living for all groups in 
America was rising and there was no 
reason why in a country which boasted 
of its prosperity and insisted that the 
gateways of escape from one class to 
another were always open the worker 
should be especially apologetic be- 
cause he is forever aspiring to a fuller 
life for himself and his children. 
The married women, therefore, who 
were in industry, were not selfish 
creatures bent on procuring for them- 
selves a few non-essential luxuries, 
but were there to bring about a 
higher standard of living for their 
families. 

Toward the close of the afternoon 
a few brave souls dared to espouse 
the rights of the married woman in 
industry per se. A story was told 
of a miner who had been injured in 
a mine accident and whose wife had 
to go to work in a factory to sup- 
port the family. At the end of a 
year the miner recovered and an ac- 
quaintance said to his wife, “Mary, 
I suppose you’re glad that Bill is bet- 
ter and you can leave the factory.” 
Her answer was “I am glad that Bill 
is better, but I am not glad to leave 
the factory. I like the work better 
than housework and I enjoyed the 
companionship of the other workers.” 

This introduced a new note. The 
tone of recrimination disappeared, 
and there was a decided tendency to 
look at the whole problem more ob- 
jectively. “It strikes me,” declared 
one delegate, “that the matter of 
whether or not a married woman 
should work is an individual, personal 
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problem. No one knows except the 
married woman herself her reasons 
for working. It may be an economic 
one, it may be a temperamental one. 
She may feel that she is a very poor 
cook and yet would do a good job in 
a factory and be happier there.” 

The whole question of the competi- 
tion of women workers and men 
workers, of married women and un- 
married women, was summed up con- 
cisely by a delegate from New York. 
“I think we must get down to the 
basic fact,” she said, “that we have 
had an influx of 8,500,000 people in- 
to industry in the last 10 or 15 years. 
We have asked industry to make 
plans for us faster than it was pos- 
sible for industry to make those plans. 
We have millions of people wanting 
to work, as against this proposition 
of the machine, which is, in the mean- 
time, cutting down the jobs. In my 
own trade, that of the bookkeeper 
and stenographer, we are informed 
that a machine has been invented by 
some German and is being brought 
to this country and taken up with the 
Remington people and that machine 
makes it possible for five people to 
do the work of 65. It works from a 
central operating plant. Your book- 
keeping, your bills, everything is 
made out and not only that, but the 
person can take the work in in one 
place, operating a central control and 
the bookkeeping can be done by this 
machine.” 

The discussion of the delegates 
from the floor of the convention 
forms a valuable complement to the 
statistical study. At times it was 
voluble and irrelevant, but its very 
irrelevancies gave an insight into the 
untracked realms which must be 
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traversed before final conclusions can 
be reached as to the welfare of 
American workers. It gave an inti- 
mate view of the life of the worker as 
it is affected by fluctuations in indus- 
try. It lacked the exactness of a sys- 
tematic study, but it escaped the nar- 
rowness which is inevitable to spe- 
cialization. The outlines were some- 
times blurred; the story at times one- 
sided; but it was never false, dog- 
matic or academic. 

Certain impressions stand out with 
great distinctness. One sensed the 
spectre of unemployment which for- 
ever haunts the consciousness of the 
industrial worker. Around the cor- 
ner of the industrial paradise, where 
hourly rates and piece rates have been 
increased, there is always lurking the 
monster machine which is to cut a 
wide swathe in the ranks of the work- 
ers. One felt, too, the fierce jostling 
of workers competing with each other 
for jobs—men resenting the coming 
of women workers; unmarried women 
bitterly hostile to the influx of mar- 
ried women; and all women deter- 
mined to get a foothold in industry 
in spite of the opposition of men. 
There was at times a certain note of 
helplessness, a doubt as to how the 
unaided efforts of women workers 
are to cope the mighty forces of our 
fast-changing society. 

A summary and appraisal of the 
entire project was presented by Dr. 
Lewis Lorwin of Brookings Institute, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Lorwin 
brought together the loose ends of 
the complex and varied discussion 
that had taken place and then direct- 
ed attention particularly to the prob- 
lem of how the wage level could be 
raised. He commented on_ the 
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high level of the discussion which he 
admitted showed greater restraint 
than usually marked the deliberations 
of manufacturers or men workers 
gathered to discuss their problems, 
but he regretted that at times the 
delegates had been loathe to admit 
that there had been much improve- 
ment in the welfare of workers. He 
called attention to the great increase 
in material comforts which had come 
to all groups of society in America 
and which was reflected in the higher 
standards of life of the workers. The 
improvement in the last five years, he 
said, had not been as spectacular as 
the professional prosperity advocates 
would have us believe, but it had 
been significant. 

In order to grapple with the prob- 
lem of wages in general and women’s 
wages in particular, the workers, he 
said, must adopt a wider prospective; 
they must assume responsibility for 
research in economic and social prob- 
lems on a much larger scale than has 
been hitherto attempted by any labor 
movement; and they must re-examine 
the assumptions concerning the posi- 
tion of women upon which modern 
society is based. 

The moving of industries to the 
South which had received considerable 
attention during the convention, was 
not an isolated economic phenome- 
non, but part of a larger phase, of 
a general shifting and transplanting 
of industry throughout the world, 
not only in the South but in India, in 
Japan and in South America. 
cold consolation for the textile work- 
ers of New England to know that 
the weavers in Lancashire are com- 
panions in misery. The problem of 
organized labor is to study the situa- 


It is . 
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tion very carefully in order to find out 
how the economic and social factors 
can be regulated in its favor. Dr. 
Lorwin deprecated the traditional at- 
titude on the part of workers that 
they must wait for someone to bring 
them the facts. Certainly the day’s 
discussion corroborated his charge 
against Labor for failure to get es- 
sential facts. Nothing was brought 
out more clearly than the lack of any 
reliable figures on the extent of un- 
employment, a very essential factor 
in determining whether there had 
been any real improvement in the 
welfare of workers. It is the factor 
of unemployment which accounts in 
the main for the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the conclusions of 
the workers and the findings of the 
economists. The willingness of ex- 


perts to admit that their data on 
wages fail to take cognizance of this 


element does credit to their desire for 
accuracy, but it does not help the 
workers in making out their case nor 
does it absolve them from the respon- 
sibility of going out and getting the 
facts. Indeed one exuberant dele- 
gate suggested that the National 
Trade Women’s League of America 
assume the task of making a study of 
unemployment in some definite region 
or industry and reporting its findings 
to the next triennial convention. 
The assertion made by certain 
economists that trade unions can do 
nothing to raise wages was scouted 
by Dr. Lorwin. He said, in part: 


“There are upper limits beyond 
which wages cannot be raised; but 
there is always the possibility for 
lowering wages and always the desire 
to do so; or perhaps while you have 
the upper limit beyond which you 
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cannot raise wages, there is, there- 
fore, a limit to which wages can be 
raised in some instances. 

“The trade-union movement ‘today 
has to try to work within this range 
of indeterminedness. When 
industry is expanding and the na- 
tional output is increasing, the range 
of indeterminedness may be larger; 
and the trade unions can use their 
bargaining strength to increase wage 
rates and aggregate earnings. On 
the other hand, the trade unions can 
keep wages from falling too low in 
the scale. Under conditions of rela- 
tive stability, the power of the trade 
unions to increase aggregate earnings 
would seem to be relatively small, be- 
cause of the tendency of the efforts of 
trade unions to reduce the accumula- 
tion of capital and, thereby, the de- 
mands for labor.” 


He pointed out further that in the 
past few years there had been, to a 
certain extent, a relative stability of 
earnings and a considerable expansion 
of industry and that in certain indus- 
tries the wage workers had lost op- 
portunities both for preventing de- 
creases and getting increases. “There 
can be no question,” he declared, 
to the usefulness of trade unionism 
as a weapon in the hands of the work- 
ers in influencing their wages and 
earnings.” 

He admitted that the years of the 
greatest advance in the wage posi- 
tion of the American worker have 
been years of a comparative weaken- 
ing of the trade-union movement, 
but he did not agree that this fact 
proved the ineffectiveness of trade 
unions. He pointed out that raises 
in wages may be due in part to the 
desire of employers to prevent the 
formation and growth of trade 
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unions; that the fear of potential 
trade unionism may be as strong a 
factor in raising wages as the actual 
existence of trade unions. 

He agreed that the economists who 
assert that if the workers want a 
larger share they must not only con- 
cern themselves with bargaining for 
a larger share of what is produced 
but must be concerned with increas- 
ing the total output. He saw no con- 
tradiction and antagonism, however, 
between trade unionism and such en- 
deavor. ‘The trade union,” he said, 
“is an economic and social institu- 
tion which has changed its form and 
has enlarged its content in the course 
of its development. There is no rea- 
son why the trade union should not 
become also an instrument for ad- 
vancing industrial efficiency and for 
directing economic activities in such 
a way as to maximize national in- 
come.” 

The discussion by the delegates, 
Dr. Lorwin said, certainly indicated 
that the problem of the relative wage 
levels of men and women was not 
merely an economic question but part 
of a great social philosophy. The 
approach to the question must include 
all the psychological and human ele- 
ments. The solution involves not 
only a consideration of industry, but 
of marriage and of family relations. 
The question finally resolves itself 
into this: Can woman enjoy economic 
equality with man in a society where 
not only her economic support but 
her social status is dependent on 
man, and where she is regarded as 
the static element? 

It is not expected that these sym- 
posiums undertaken by the National 
Women’s Trade Union League will 
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contribute fina! conclusions on such 
perplexing problems as the organi- 
zations of workers in unions or trends 
in wages; but the League deserves 
congratulations for inaugurating a 
new departure in convention pro- 
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agenda of its convention to make 
room for the consideration of a seri- 
ous social problem. These enter- 
prises of the League may be the 
humble beginnings of that new tech- 
nique which organized labor must 


cedure. Obviously, a convention can- 
not deal adequately with an economic 
study but it can stimulate thought 
and suggest a profitable field of in- 
quiry. It is significant that an or- 


adopt if it is to meet the responsibili- 
ties of our expanding and changing 
society, and it is hoped that the move- 
ment will not be retarded because 
“the leaders of the enterprise hap- 
pen to be women.” 


ganization has had the temerity “to 
squeeze out the water” from the 
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Yesterday Rollin found me on the hillside gathering berries 
and he helped me. 

He gave me one, and laughed at the red stain on my lips, 
and kissed me. 

Then all at once he knew what I had known for a long time, 
and told me; 

But I couldn’t speak just then. 


So we went hand-in-hand, down through the long field, 
walking in the daisies, 
Till we came to the grassy bank of the river. 


There I answered him. 


Rollin is good and honest, and a willing worker, 
Soon he’ll have money laid by. 
Then we'll marry, and have a little house by the river. 


I'll be a wife, and keep fowls, and save money for a cow. 
Children will come. 


At last we'll grow old and die; 
And our children will lay us close to the church, side by side; 
And we'll go to our Father in heaven. 


That’s all about Rollin and me. 
CHARLES BALLARD. 





CONCILIATION SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


ANNA WEINSTOCK 


Conciliator, United States Department of Labor 


EING a woman is not a 
handicap in conciliation work. 
. Neither is it an asset. When 
workers and employers argue them- 
selves into a deadlock, what leads 
them out is not a pretty face nor a 
masculine hand. It is a proposition 
built upon knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the industry; of the human 
relationships of the two groups; of 
the aspirations of the workers, and 
of the existing situation. This comes 
from experience, rather than from 
accident of birth. 
Conciliation has a certain proce- 
dure. A conciliator presents to both 
sides his credentials from the United 


States Department of Labor. These 
place upon him the stamp of a larger 
concern than either employers or em- 


ployees. He represents the public. 
As between employer and employee 
he is impartial. His object is a con- 
tinuation of production, because his 
clients—employer, employee, and 
every one who sells to either—suffer 
when there is a stoppage of work. 
The Conciliation Service has, since 
its inception in 1914, saved hundreds 
of millions of dollars to industry and 
workers in lost time. It is impossible 
to reckon what has accrued to the 
workers through the assistance of the 
Department in securing increases. 
Once both sides have agreed to al- 
low the conciliator to study the case, 
then there are conferences of the con- 
ciliator with both sides. But the 
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heart of the matter cannot be caught 
in any routine. 

A conciliator may settle a strike 
by becoming a trade union organizer, 
or an efficiency expert. He may re- 
move an obstacle to a settlement by 
the aid of the parish priest or the 
city mayor. He has frequently to 
interpret one group to the other, be- 
cause though they speak the same 
language, employers and employees 
have such different points of view 
that they attach varied meanings to 
the same thing. 

Coming into the Conciliation Serv- 
ice directly from trade unionism, I 
was at first regarded suspiciously by 
employers. Yet, one of the first cases 
I handled for the government com- 
pelled me to return to trade union 
tactics in order to satisfy both em- 
ployers and employees. 

A Massachusetts firm making fire- 
proof doors wired the Department 
for help in a labor difficulty. Desir- 
ing to increase production the man- 
agement had made a thorough sur- 
vey of its plant. It discovered it 
needed more skilled workers. Else- 
where, this trade is highly organized. 
The employers, perfectly willing to 
pay the union scale, entered into an 
agreement with the sheet metal work- 
ers and the carpenters unions, promis- 
ing to run a closed shop. In return, 
the unions were to furnish the neces- 
sary number of skilled mechanics. 
The union agreed in addition that 
the men then in the company’s em- 
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ploy should be examined, graded as 
apprentices or journeymen, and be 
admitted to the union. They would 
thereby be assured of continued em- 
ployment. 

But the employees misinterpreted 
the agreement. An _ unorganized 
group, they knew nothing of union- 
ism. They did not realize that the 
maximum scale the factory was then 
paying was lower than the minimum 
scale they would receive if graded 
as apprentices, and that making the 
journeyman grade would give them 
a sixty per cent increase over the 
highest grade in the shop. They 


struck, demanding a non-union shop. 
Paradoxically, this was at a time 
when all over the country laborers 
were fighting against the employers’ 
attempts to maintain open shops. 
Without the men already employed 


the union would find it impossible to 
man the entire plant. The employers 
were willing to keep their union 
agreement. Obviously the strikers 
had to be persuaded to join the union 
if the strike was to be ended. 

The pair of foremen who were 
leading the strike refused to meet 
the union officials, but they did agree 
to allow me, as conciliator, to address 
their mass meeting. I spent the en- 
tire afternoon making the regulation 
organizer’s speech, explaining how 
unionizing would react to their bene- 
fit, and answering the dozens of ques- 
tions fired at me from the floor. The 
assembly voted unanimously to join 
the union. In a few days the ex- 
aminations had been conducted, 
grades given, and the entire shop was 
running full blast. 

Frequently it is not the conciliator, 
but a person of influence entirely out- 
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side the industry, who can cut the last 
snag obstructing a settlement. The 
Italian bakers in a large city wanted 
Sundays off. Every master baker in- 
dividually admitted his willingness to 
give his workers the day. He wanted 
it himself, but he needed assurance 
that every other bakeshop would re- 
main closed. 

The workers were organized and 
on strike. Getting an agreement with 
every master baker would have been 
a colossal task. The remedy seemed 
to be the formation of a master 
bakers’ association. When the con- 
ciliator went the rounds just one 
couple refused to join. If they re- 
mained outside the association and 
kept their shop open on Sunday, they 
could take away the trade from the 
other shops, since they were all lo- 
cated in the same neighborhood. 

The conciliator went to the parish 
priest. After he visited the recalci- 
trant bakers, they agreed to join the 
association. Previously they had ex- 
cused themselves from mass on Sun- 
days because they had to keep their 
shop open. The priest pointed out 
that the new association would safe- 
guard their business interests and per- 
mit them to fulfill their religious 
duties. From that day on every Ital- 
ian bakeshop in the locality has given 
both worker and owner freedom on 
the Lord’s Day. 

Where a reduction in cost is neces- 
sary it is very often possible for the 
conciliator, acting as efficiency expert, 
to show the employer how to elimi- 
nate waste instead of cutting wages. 
A thousand employees of a textile 
mill struck against a ten per cent re- 
duction. After several weeks of 
militant industrial warfare our De- 
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partment responded to a plea for in- 
tervention. Several conferences with 
union leaders and company officials 
resulted in a plan submitted by the 
conciliator whereby labor costs could 
be lowered ten per cent, but the sav- 
ings in cost of production would be 
effected through changes in methods 
bringing about a higher efficiency. 

The union agreed that if the pro- 
posed changes did not result in a de- 
crease in cost, the workers would 
then take a reduction. No outside 
expert was called in. The workers 
were to effect these changes with 
their overseers and the government 
conciliator. Our representative spent 
a part of each day for two weeks 
going through the mill and conferring 
with overseers and workers commit- 
tees. Costs were reduced. There 
has been no reduction in the workers 
weekly wage. This proves inciden- 
tally what is often contended. Em- 
ployes in their daily contact in the 
mill are aware of waste which can 
be eliminated, and have suggestions 
valuable in the practical operation of 
the plant. 

The American labor movement has 
always shown a willingness to cooper- 
ate with our Department, and with 
the employer, when the employer as- 
sumes a fair attitude. But one of the 
confusing elements which sometimes 
enters into the present day strike is 
the professional communist. Con- 
trolled by his party, which is a politi- 
cal and not an economic group, he 
comes into the situation in the guise 
of a friend to the striker. In reality, 
he is there for the express purpose 
of disrupting or prolonging the 
strike. Industrial warfare enables 
him to prey on outside sympathies for 


money contributions and to promote 
class hatreds in the ranks of the 
workers. 

In every strike I have handled, 
where communists have been in evi- 
dence, they have opposed the report 
of the conference committee, even 
though it brought back everything the 
workers asked for. The opposition 
is not frank and open. It is carried 
out by underhand methods. 

The tragic results of communist 
activities in strjkes are twofold. 
First, the strikers themselves are so 
often deceived. Secondly, the em- 
ployers, too, are either honestly de- 
ceived or, in some cases, use the ex- 
cuse of communism to refuse to nego- 
tiate with what in that particular 
situation may not be communism at 
all but straight trade unionism. 

These citations indicate some of 
the unusual phases of the work of the 
Conciliation Service, quite apart 
from the thousands of routine 
strikes, where the number of workers 
may run into hundreds of thousands, 
but where the issue is a straightfor- 
ward disagreement over wages, 
hours, conditions of work, or the 
right to organize. 

Women play a comparatively small 
part in negotiations with employers, 
even in general strikes of garment 
workers or textile workers where the 
number of women involved is equal 
or larger than the number of men. 
They are faithful picketers, but they 
are hesitant about taking leadership. 
Possibly it is due to lack of confidence 
in their own sex. Where women 
have served on the strike committee 
and have had the same experience as 
the men on the committee, I have 
found them able and tactful in lay- 
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ing the case of the strikers before 
the employer. 

It cannot be denied that at the be- 
ginning of my service as a concilia- 
tor, the fact that I was a woman 
aroused curiosity as to what would 
be my method of procedure and proc- 
ess of thought. But after six years, 


the groups with whom I deal no 
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longer give it much consideration. 
Certainly my Department makes no 
distinction. Cases in metal, building, 
and other trades involving only men, 
as well as the garment and textile 
disputes in which women predomi- 
nate, have been assigned to me, just 
as they have been assigned to the men 
in the Conciliation Service. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN CONNECTICUT 


LORETTA OATLEY 


Organizer, United Textiles Workers of America 


N my travels throughout the Con- 
] necticut Valley, I find the cotton 
business curtailed in many of the 
mills. Taking into consideration the 
short time, along with the miserable 
wages being paid for full time serv- 
ices, the operatives must find it 
rather a difficult task trying to mea- 
ger out an existence. The vacation 
would, I presume, be a welcomed 
thing during the warm weather 
months, providing the workers were 
earning wages large enough during 
the winter months to enable them to 
enjoy their vacation; but seeing they 
have all they possibly can do to keep 
the hungry wolves from their doors 
on the full time basis, the reader of 
this article can well afford to sympa- 
thize with those poor people trying 
to exist on the short time basis. 

We have some very good locals 
functioning among the textile work- 
ers in this state, but still there is a 
great deal to be done in order to 
thoroughly enlighten and educate the 
workers into the fundamentals of the 
trade union movement. The sooner 
all textile workers become members 


of the United Textile Workers of 


America and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the better will be the 
working conditions for all. 

There is a move on by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in many of the 
cities to bring in new industries. The 
bringing of new industries into the 
communities is a very fine move and a 
great asset towards the promotiom of 
business, providing the wages paid 
to the employees are of a denomina- 
tion to enable them to live as human 
beings; but when so much enthusiasm 
is displayed over industries which will 
not pay a living wage, then I can not 
see where the business in any com- 
munity is going to be overwhelming 
or where benefits to any great extent 
will be realized. Many of the work- 
ers in the textile mills in the State of 
Connecticut are laboring for very low 
wages, and the communities are suf- 
fering from the effects. Some of the 
industries being induced to locate in 
the state, and some that are already 
located, are from the states where 
the hours are much shorter and the 
wages larger, the long hours and low 
wages being offered for the induce- 
ment. 
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The Southern workers have awak- 
ened to the realization of the beg- 
garly wages paid them and just what 
they mean to them. In a community 
where such conditions prevail, noth- 
ing good can come from it. It should 
be, and I consider it is, the interest 
of every business man and profes- 
sional man to see that the wages of 
those who toil in the mills in their 
cities and towns are of such a nature 
that suffering will not exist. Depriva- 
tion and lack of the necessities of life 
are bound to bring about a most dis- 
tasteful state of affairs, for the human 
mind and body are able to endure 
just so much and no more. A warn- 
ing to all employers, paying such low 
wages, is to consider now, before it 
is too late, and take the welfare of 
those whom they employ into consid- 
eration and see that their future will 
bring forth more of the fruits of life 
for their dependents. Let them know 
by your actions that you have a real 
heart and want them to feel they are 
considered as human beings and not 
merely machines which produce huge 
profits for your treasuries. Where a 
mutual understanding between em- 
ployer and employees exists, less 
waste and more quality production is 
obtained. 

I receive a great deal of pleasure 
in my work going from one group of 
workers to another, spreading the 
teachings of the trade union move- 
ment. With my experience among 
the textile workers in this state, I 
find them of a very intelligent sort, a 
little slow to grasp the idea of the 
need of organization, but very sin- 
cere when once they awaken and take 
the right step. There is very much 
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work to be done in this state among 
those workers, and it will require 
patience and time. I believe, these 
workers will eventually take their 
places along with other strongly or- 
ganized groups and go along with 
them in the right manner. It is not 
necessary for anyone to travel into 
the Southland seeking low wages and 
long hours, for right here in the New 
England States you can find plenty of 
workers receiving very small wages 
and working the long hours. I have 
found strong able-bodied men with 
families toiling for the sum of $15.00 
and $16.00 per week. It sure does 
not require a mathematician to figure 
out how many luxuries those people 
enjoy. I have found girls working 
for wages ranging from $7.00 to 
$11.00 per week. The workers in 
New England may be earning a few 
pennies more each week than the 
workers of the South, but the living 
is not so high in the South as it is in 
the North, so in comparison, there 
would be hardly any difference as far 
as purchasing power is concerned. 
With the specialization plan being 
inaugurated into the mills, causing 
those who toil to operate twice as 
many machines, with a much higher 
speed, is it to be wondered that the 
workers are found to be none too 
ambitious after a day’s labor? They 
are pretty tired and worn looking 
when night comes. What those poor 
people have to look forward to is cer- 
tainly not very much in this life, for 
their pocketbooks will not allow them 
many of life’s pleasures. They are 
lucky to earn enough each week to 
keep body and soul together, let alone 
luxuries. One of the large items 
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found in the textile centers is the 
many unemployed. This in itself has 
a tendency of lowering the wages, 
which are in some instances very low. 

There is plenty of room for im- 
provements in our labor laws in the 
State of Connecticut. We have spent 
quite a lot of time at each session of 
the legislature trying to reduce the 
hours of labor for women in industry, 
but up to date we have not been suc- 
cessful. We are not in the least dis- 
couraged, for we certainly intend to 
continue our appeals until the 48 
hours are obtained. One very vital 
item overlooked at the last session of 
the legislature, was the passing of 
the Old Age Pension bill. This bill 
should have received more attention 
than it did, with the thought of what 
it meant. Very little support was 


given this bill, and it was laid over on 


the table, when it should have been 
passed, making it one of our laws 
upon the statute books. This bill 
would have played a large part to- 
wards alleviating some of the suffer- 
ing found among the old people in 
their declining days. What have the 
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old people to look forward to in their 
declining days but the much hated 
old dismal poorhouse? I sincerely be- 
lieve, with progress at the stage it 
is today, we with our more modern 
ideas should bend our efforts towards 
providing for our old people’s com- 
forts. Connecticut is found to be a 
very picturesque state, and the living 
facilities are all anyone would wish 
for. What is lacking, is the labor 
representatives at the State Capitol 
in Hartford. This will be taken care 
of, for with the broadening of the 
minds of those who toil, they will see 
to it that their vote will be cast for 
the right candidates to represent 
them in the future. We are looking 
forward to some action by Congress 
on the tariff question. This revision 
will help to bring sunshine into the 
homes of the workers. I feel the day 
is not far off, when the American 
Federation of Labor will have cause 
to be proud of the textile workers of 
New England, for they are learning 
what the meaning of this organiza- 
tion is and will soon be members of it 
in large numbers. 
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For days beyond my window I could mark 
The Chanin Building rise, floor after floor, 
So high, so grand, yet I could not adore 
This marvel as I should because a stark 
Gaunt scaffolding enveloped it. The spark 
Within gleamed out, but dim, until they tore 
Away the ugly props, and then the core 
Superb, complete, emerged from out the dark. 


Can this be life, I thought? And do we grow 

This wise? Our bodies, bones and flesh, but stays 

For some accomplishment we cannot know 

Until the end? And when this toilsome phase 

Is done what will the builders have to show? 

With framework gone, will there be blame or praise? 


Ernet KIne. 








WHAT LIFE INSURANCE MEANS TO 
WOMEN 


CLARA L. Noyes 


Assistant Manager, Union Cooperative Insurance Association 


“ O indeed. We can’t afford 
N any more insurance. My 

husband has $1,000 already, 
and we can’t spare the money for 
any more.” 

Used to dealing in small sums, 
measured by the amount of the 
weekly wages of her husband, $1,000 
all at one time seemed a large 
amount to Mrs. Smith, and without 
stopping to figure the matter out, she 
quickly sent the insurance agent on 
his way. 


Nothing But Money Paid Out 


To her, insurance meant nothing 
but money paid out. She could see 
no advantages to a mere piece of 
paper called a life insurance policy; 
and she could see many disadvantages 
to herself and the members of her 
family in a readjustment of the fam- 
ily funds to cover an additional ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Smith, however, had gone 
more deeply into the subject. He 
knew that $1,000 in cash as a sub- 
stitute for his earning capacity in case 
of his untimely death would mean ca- 
tastrophe for Mrs. Smith and the 
children. 

After all, $1,000 in cash would 
mean only the equivalent of twenty 
weeks’ salary, as he was getting 
$50.00 weekly for his work. 

A readjustment and budgeting of 
the household income to cover a rea- 
sonably large amount of life insur- 
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ance protection seemed now to him 
only an ordinary, sensible means of 
future protection. The situation 
which had developed with the ulti- 
matum of Mrs. Smith to the insur- 
ance counselor would have to be met 
by repeated explanations from Mr. 
Smith to show her that his plan of 
life insurance represented common 
sense, pride in his family, economic 
protection for their future, and 
added efficiency in his work because 
of relief from worry. His ideal 
would be sufficient insurance to pro- 
vide for his dependents an income 
of at least one-half of his weekly 
wage. 


Nothing But Money Coming In 


A direct contrast to the very com- 
mon situation just described is shown 
by the facts surrounding the first 
death loss paid by the Union Co- 
operative. Not only was this the first 
death loss paid by the Union Co- 
operative, but as the Union Coopera- 
tive is organized labor’s first and 
original life insurance company on 
the old line legal reserve plan, this 
payment was the first one made to 
the family of a union man by a union 
company. It is significant that this 
first payment should show so spec- 
tacularly the advantages of group life 
insurance for labor organizations. 
The facts are that in December, 
1925, an organization of stage em- 
ployees decided to have the members 
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covered by a group life insurance 
policy. In January, 1926, the policy 
was issued. In February, 1926, that 
is, when the policy had been in force 
only one month, one of the members 
died suddenly on his way to work 
one morning. Within 48 hours after 
the first notice of death was received 
by the company, the check for $1,000 
was in the widow’s hands. 

The widow was left with five chil- 
dren under the age of fifteen years, 
and with very little property with 
which to support herself and the chil- 
dren, so that the very great service 
this one thousand dollars rendered 
to her at such a time can hardly be 
estimated. 

This worker’s wife, and the many 
others who have received similar 
benefits under similar circumstances, 
must surely feel that life insurance is 
a benefactor to the widows of union 
men. Surely no better example is 
needed to show that life insurance to 
many women means prompt delivery 
of a check from a life insurance com- 


pany. 
An Old Fallacy Refuted 


Even now we hear people say in a 
half-joking, half-serious manner, 
when the subject of insurance is 
brought up, “Oh, he’s worth more 
dead than alive.” 

Perhaps he is, if a trial balance of 
assets and liabilities at a particular 
moment were used to measure his 
worth. 

With a pencil and paper, however, 
it is easily shown by cold facts and 
figures that the average trade union- 
ist, for example, a skilled worker in 
manufacturing, at an average age, 
say 35, is worth very much more than 
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the average amount of insurance held 
by such workers in 1927. If we use 
$50 as the weekly wage—which is 
probably a fairly high estimate for a 
skilled worker in manufacturing—we 
have the following figures: 


Weekly Income 

Annual Income (based on 50 
weeks) 

Expectancy of Life 

Expected Age at Death on: 
Expectation of Life of 32 
years 

Allowing for the productive 
years to end at age 60, we 
take 25 productive years in- 
stead 4 ype out of the ex- 
pected length of life: 
25 years at $2,500 equals 
a Total Income of 

Average insurance held in 
1927 by skilled workers in 
manufacturing (from Re- 
port on Recent Economic 


32 years 


Changes made to President 
Hoover’s Conference on 
Unemployment) 
Comparing the annual income 
earned by the average in- 
surance holding, we find it 


$4,594 


to be, at six per cent, 

only—or the equivalent of 

only six weeks’ pay 

This is a situation which is very 
often overlooked, namely, the very 
large earning capacity of persons 
with a salary which would be consid- 
ered today as a very ordinary one. 

The theory of being worth more 
dead than alive is therefore very 
readily exploded. 

A Salary Substitute 

If one’s idea of insurance is to pro- 
vide for one’s dependents an income 
commensurate in any degree with the 
earning capacity of the breadwinner, 
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it is quite apparent that the per 
capita amount of insurance must be 
very greatly increased. 


To Women in Industry—Economic 
Independence 


The references previously have 
been with regard to the meaning of 
life insurance for the wives of indus- 
trial workers. Life insurance in its 
different phases has a very distinct 
bearing on the life of women in in- 
dustry, and its meaning perhaps can 
be best described in the two words 
“economic independence.” 

We are all accustomed to the idea 
of economic independence for women 
under the comparatively recent de- 
velopment of fields of work for 
women. Too often, however, this 
idea of economic independence for 
women is looked upon as a very tem- 
porary matter. The modern woman 
may be economically independent 
while waiting for a husband. She 
may be economically independent 
while in good health. She may be 
economically independent while she 
herself has no dependents. 

Has her economic and financial in- 
dependence, however, reached a point 
of stability? 

Does she save enough? 

Does she earn enough to save? 

Are there too many other tempta- 
tions for the use of money, so that 
financial independence for women is 
really in a hand-to-mouth stage? 


Insurance a Stabilizing Feature 


Insurance for women has been 
greatly liberalized in recent years, so 
that it is possible to insure women in 
most companies on practically the 
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same terms and conditions as men. 
Gone are the days when women must 
beg for insurance protection. Today 
working women are as much sought 
after by insurance solicitors and 
salesmen as are men of similar earn- 
ing capacity. And with insurance as 
a definite background, the temporary 
aspect of economic independence for 
women is overcome, and they become 
distinct economic assets to society. 


A Regular Income for Women 


One of the deepest fears of indus- 
trial women is lack of earning ca- 
pacity, and consequent hardship, and 
loss of independence. Women of 
means have long since known the 
value of a definite income to be paid 
to them at definite times with no “‘ifs 
and ands” on the part of any out- 
siders. 

The development along insurance 
lines has been to provide such income 
annuities or income bonds for women, 
so that the workers during their pro- 
ductive years, and _ non-working 
women when they are in possession 
of sufficient funds, may secure for 
themselves a definite income to be 
paid in the future, usually to begin at 
age 60 or age 65, and to continue 
through life, or for a fixed number of 
years. 

While this is fairly expensive, it is, 
however, one of the most popular and 
important means of protection. 
Freedom from worry reacts upon hu- 
man beings, particularly women, 
makes them more self-reliant, and 
better able to cope with present mat- 
ters and to lay a stable foundation of 
independence for less fortunate times. 
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Group Insurance—A Thing to De- 
sire, Require and Acquire 


Many local unions consisting solely 
or largely of women members do not 
realize that it is now possible for 
them to obtain group life insurance, 
similar to that which has become so 
extremely popular with men. This 
low cost protection, however, is avail- 
able to such groups of women, and 
more and more of them are being 
educated to the protective possibili- 
ties of this cooperative plan. The 
trend among local unions and other 
groups of women is therefore now 
the same as with men, namely, when 
they first realize that such a bene- 
fit is available to them, they desire 
it; as their desire increases and their 
information with regard to it in- 
creases, they make it known to their 
oficers and fellow members that no 
longer do they merely desire it, but 
they now require it; and when that 
point is reached it is not long before 
it is found advisable by the officers 
and members. to complete the matter, 
and acquire this protection as one of 
the regular benefits of the organi- 
zation. 

The Union Cooperative, which has 
led the way in practically all of the 
insurance features for trade unionists, 
announces that it has for some time 
covered trade union groups of women 
under this low cost form of group 
life insurance. 


“Clean-Up Policy” for Women 


Much is being said now about the 
advisability of taking a special and 
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separate policy of life insurance for 
the express purpose of cleaning up 
any debts which may be owing at the 
time of death. The most common 
of these are, of course, the doctor’s 
bills in case there has been any 
lengthy illness, funeral expenses, and 
the ordinary accumulation of bills, 
such as rent, or instalment payments 
still due on purchases. Many a 
woman would feel much happier, and 
certainly more independent finan- 
cially, if she were certain that she 
would not be a burden, financially or 
otherwise, on relatives or friends. 
Policies to take care of this are easy 
to obtain and they carry the lowest 
premium of the regular life insurance 
policies issued to individuals. 

In summing up, therefore, we may 
say that while insurance to the wives 
of many industrial men may mean 
only a drain on the purse, or in other 
instances a sudden accumulation of 
apparent wealth, life insurance has a 
definite place in the economic struc- 
ture of today. 

It should not be regarded as an ex- 
pense, but as a definite and construc- 
tive investment. 

To men and women alike, life in- 
surance means— 

Freedom from worry, 

A stabilizing factor in economic in- 
dependence, 

Freedom from debt, 

A definite income for old age, 

An easy habit-forming agency for 
thrift, 

‘A quick source of money in time 
of trouble. 








THE WOMEN’S LOCAL 


BELLE A. TROULAND 
President, Federal Employees Union No. 105 


N 1909 there was organized Fed- 
eral Labor Union 12776 com- 
posed of women employees of 

the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. 

The first accomplishment of this 
organization was the increase in sal- 
ary for the probational workers of 
$1.25 a day and $1.50 a day. Next 
a salary increase of 25 cents a day for 
all of the women employees was ob- 
tained, and the question of better 
wages has been kept in the ‘fore- 
ground by the local organization until 
at the present writing those employees 
who in the early days of our organiza- 
tion were paid at the rate of $1.25 
a day are now paid at the rate of 
$4.00 a day. This, however, is only 
one of the accomplishments of our 
local union. 

The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing being an institution in which 
are printed government securities, 
bonds, stamps, paper money, etc., the 
employees are not permitted to leave 
the institution at the luncheon period. 
A lunch room was provided, but the 
service and quality of food were both 
very poor. Upon the initiative of the 
employees a cooperative lunch room 
association was formed, and at the 
present time practically all employees 
of the Bureau patronize this lunch 
room where a dinner may be had of 
soup, meat and two vegetables, bread 
and coffee, for 25 cents. The money 
advanced by the individual employees 
to start the lunch room has all been 
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returned and the lunch room is op- 
erated at a profit. 

The Bureau is unique in that its 
employees receive no sick leave, al- 
though they are perhaps the hardest 
working unit in the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was necessary for the union 
to do something to relieve the situa- 
tion caused by low salaries and no 
sick leave and so we have instituted 
a sick benefit provision by which our 
members are paid during proven ill- 
ness for a period not to exceed six 
weeks in any calendar year. For 
cases requiring special assistance we 
have a relief fund separate and apart 
from our regular union treasury, 
which fund is secured by the sale of 
candy to our members and other em- 
ployees of the Bureau at the Christ- 
mas season. 

In order to further care for mem- 
bers of the union having serious ill- 
nesses or requiring surgical operations 
the union organized a hospital guild 
on February 1, 1927, and the local 
union entered into a contract with one 
of the outstanding hospitals in the 
District of Columbia, and a surgeon 
of recognized standing by which every 
member of the guild (and to be a 
member of the guild you must be a 
member of the union) may secure 
four weeks hospitalization without 
cost to the member. In our guild 
room we have two beds and a private 
bath. General medical attention and 
general nursing are provided and any 
member finding it necessary to have 
an operation, and desiring the serv- 
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ices of the surgeon with whom we 
have the contract, may have the op- 
eration performed at a very nominal 
cost. Each member of the guild is 
furnished with an identification card 
so that in case of an accident or being 
taken ill on the street she may be re- 
ceived in the hospital with which the 
guild has its agreement. For this 
service the guild charges dues at the 
rate of $5.00 for the first year and 
$4.00 for each year thereafter. The 
oficers of the guild are: Mignon 
Miller, president; Gertrude Marlow, 
vice president; Belle A. Trouland, 
secretary; Minnie D. Stevens, treas- 
urer; Maud Miller, Virginia Fitz- 
hugh and Gertrude McNally, direc- 
tors. 

We have had during the term of 
our contract an average of twelve 
members a year occupying the guild 
room, and in almost every instance 
the entire four weeks was taken ad- 
vantage of by our member patients. 
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For a long time the local union car- 
ried a death benefit of $75.00 for 
each of its members, but when the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany was organized, a group policy 
for our entire membership of $300.00 
each was taken out with the company. 
In addition to holding this group 
policy the union also owns $1000.00 
worth of stock in the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. 

Although it started out as a Fed- 
eral Labor Union directly affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, the Womens Union, as it is fa- 
miliarly called, affliated in 1918 with 
the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, and is officially known as 
Federal Employees Union No. 105. 
It numbers 1,500 members, all women 
and its name is synoymous with 
“service to members.” After all this 
is the secret of getting and holding 
members. 


LABEL AND SHOP CARD DEPARTMENT 


EMILY JORDAN 
Director, Label and Shop Card Department, Texas State Federation of Labor 


LITTLE more than three 
A years ago at the Amarillo con- 
vention, the Texas State Fed- 
eration of Labor, through the recom- 
mendation of its label and shop card 
committee, undertook a new experi- 
ment, creating at that time what we 
are pleased to call the Label and 
Shop Card Department of the Texas 
State Federation of Labor. This de- 
partment is financed and under the 
complete jurisdiction of the Texas 
State Federation of Labor and is be- 


ing conducted from the headquarters 
office with a director in charge. 

This department holds its annual 
meetings during the week of the Fed- 
eration convention, inviting label lea- 
gues and ladies’ auxiliaries to send 
delegates to participate in these an- 
nual meetings. We endeavor to en- 
courage the wives and families of 
trade unionists to take an active part 
in the labor movement through the 
various label leagues and ladies’ aux- 
iliaries in their respective localities. 
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We say to them that they car play a 
very useful part in the Texas labor 
movement in promoting and encour- 
aging trade union principles. 

The work of the Label and Shop 
Card Department may properly be 
termed educational. We started with 
a very modest program, this pro- 
gram being carried on through cor- 
respondence, teaching the doctrine of 
trade union principles and promoting 
the interest of the Union Label, 
thereby creating a demand for union 
label merchandise and union service. 

At the end of the first year, at the 
Houston convention of the Federa- 
tion, the report of the director 
showed that this department had 
gained and had established new life 
and influence in the Texas labor 
movement. The report was unani- 
mously adopted and further recom- 
mended that same be continued. 

During the next year this depart- 
ment expanded its educational pro- 
gram to the extent that we now is- 
sue a monthly bulletin in the interest 
of the union label, shop card and 
working button. This bulletin is is- 
sued on the fifteenth of each month 
and is sent to each central body, local 
union, label league and ladies’ auxil- 
iary on the mailing list of the Fed- 
eration. 

We decided to follow up our work 
with a display of union label products 
and union label literature. The Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Federation in- 
structed the director to undertake to 
arrange for a rather elaborate dis- 
play of union label merchandise and 
union label literature during the 
Thirty-first convention of the Federa- 
tion held in the city of San Antonio. 
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In carrying out these instructions, an 
appeal was made to the various union 
manufacturers in Texas, as well as 
many of the international unions 
asking their co-operation in making 
this display a success. As the result 
of this effort and the wonderful co- 
operation received, a rather elaborate 
display of union label products and 
union label literature was exhibited 
at the San Antonio convention, 
twenty union manufacturing con- 
cerns taking part therein. These ex- 
hibits are to be an annual affair. 

The response to our efforts was a 
ready one and our membership is 
showing a keen interest in the work 
of this department. This department 
is slowly but surely growing and suc- 
cessfully impressing upon the minds 
of the members of our Federation 
that every time they spend money 
for goods or service they become em- 
ployers of labor, and should only em- 
ploy persons who enjoy the benefits 
secured through union affiliation. 

It is the mission of the Label and 
Shop Card Department to increase 
the co-operative spirit amongst trade 
unionists who hold membership in in- 
ternational unions having union 
labels, shop cards and working but- 
tons. We are succeeding beyond our 
expectations. Our problem is easier 
than we had thought it would be. We 
have found the rank and file of the 
organized labor movement willing 
and anxious to co-operate. We hope 
that with the continuation of our 
work this department may become of 
greater and ever-increasing useful- 
ness to the entire American labor 
movement and to our Federation in 
particular. 





SOUTHERN WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


MATILDA LINDSAY 


are on the South. Recent de- 

velopments in that section of the 
country have been so dramatic and so 
full of human interest that they will 
go down in history because of their 
influence on the lives of a great part 
of the South’s population—the new 
industrial workers. These new events 
hold particular significance for the 
organized labor movement, especially 
those groups which are chiefly con- 
cerned with the problems of women 
workers. The changing methods 


Tare on the eyes of the nation 


within industry itself have been re- 
sponsible for increasing the kinds of 
jobs performed by women, and the 
continued introduction of new ma- 
chinery has meant a gradual evolu- 


tion in some cases for entire indus- 
tries. In many instances processes 
that used to be performed only by 
men are now being done by women, 
who have likewise made their appear- 
ance in many industries which a few 
years ago employed only men. 

These new factors have particular 
bearing on the problems of the South, 
because many industries which are 
moving south are among those which 
employ women in large numbers. 
For some time the organized manu- 
facturing interests of the South have 
been bidding for new industries and 
new capital to come into the South. 
They have held out to them the ad- 
vantages of climate and nearness to 
raw material. They have offered 
them attractive arrangements for 
non-payment of taxes; and good road 
building projects hold further induce- 
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ments for coming south. Many times 
they have gone further than this and 
held out as added attractions to 
northern manufacturers the lack of 
trade union organization among the 
workers in the South, the absence of 
good labor laws, and the fact that the 
agricultural South can produce large 
quantities of native, cheap, white, one 
hundred per cent Americans, who will 
be willing to work long hours for low 
wages. 

It is because of some of these 
things that the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, at its conven- 
tion three years ago, adopted a plan 
for an educational program in the 
South. They began with an educa- 
tional program because the industrial 
development of the South had been 
so rapid that it had been difficult for 
the workers and the organizations al- 
ready working in the South to under- 
stand and solve the many problems 
which confronted them. On one side 
there was the need to develop lead- 
ership among the industrial workers 
themselves, and on the other the ne- 
cessity for reaching the community in 
order to bring them some understand- 
ing of the industrial workers, their 
needs and the necessity for coopera- 
tion in order to obtain better work- 
ing conditions, shorter hours, and ad- 
equate wages, because in the last 
analysis all these things make for a 
better community. 

The South is beginning to think in- 
dustrially, but the process is painful 
and slow. A number of Southern 
people believe that something has 
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to be done to awaken the Southern 
workers as well as the community to 
the importance of industrial ques- 
tions, but the number who are willing 
to take an active part in bringing 
about the awakening is small. How- 
ever, that is to be expected, especially 
when you consider that the whole 
character of this section of the coun- 
try is changing. The South has been 
agricultural, with the farm, the plan- 
tation and the rural community and 
all the traditions of mind and action 
that go with it. Now with the intro- 
duction of the changes that industry 
must bring with it, many of these 
rural communities are becoming man- 
ufacturing centers. You can_ well 
imagine what this does to the people, 
especially Southerners, whose back- 
ground and traditions through the 
whole history of this country have 
been centered in the fields and what 
they produce. But there are those in 
the South who are counting on the 
very qualities that this same back- 
ground has produced to come to the 
front, and eventually produce a lead- 
ership that will assume responsibility 
in meeting and solving these new and 
great industrial questions. 

Through the state federations of 
labor, the central labor unions, in- 
ternational and local trade unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor we are in constant contact 
with all that is taking place in the 
labor movement and do all we can to 
assist them in their work, by helping 
arrange meetings, supplementing their 
legislative programs, helping in or- 
ganization work and taking part in 
their education work. Another ef- 
fort is that of arranging meetings and 
conferences where the community or- 
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ganizations may come to know the 
members of the organized labor 
movement and in this way get a real 
understanding of them. Because of 
local customs this is particularly im- 
portant. 

The church groups and the colleges 
offer another opportunity which is of 
the greatest importance. Any social 
changes which may come about in the 
South will be speeded and much more 
likely to endure if they are brought 
about through the cooperation of the 
church groups. In order to have this 
happen it is necessary to spend a great 
deal of effort not only to give them 
first-hand information on local condi- 
tions which may need correcting, but 
in helping them understand the so- 
cial service programs already adopted 
by their several churches. By reach- 
ing the college groups we have an op- 
portunity to help them mold their 
thinking on industria] subjects, so that 
as the future members of their com- 
munities they may have a more 
clearer understanding of labor prob- 
lems. 

In eastern Tennessee in a section 
known as Happy Valley there has re- 
cently been enacted a great labor 
drama which will do down in history 
as marking an era by which other in- 
dustrial happenings of the South will 
be measured. Perhaps nowhere in 
the South could have been found a 
situation which could bring into a pic- 
ture or a situation as many divergent 
problems as did the strike of the 
rayon workers of Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Low wages and long hours, coupled 
with unfair working conditions, were 
the reasons why the workers struck. 
Of particular interest is the fact that 
the first section to walk out was com- 
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posed entirely of women and girls, so 
that from the first moment the con- 
notation “women in industry” had 
real significance. In a very short time 
they had been joined by all the other 
workers, but the majority of the 
workers in both the plants which were 
concerned in the strike, the Bemberg 
and Glanzstoff Corporations, were 
women and girls. Here we had an 
extremely good example of the type 
of person, both men and women, who 
are the southern industrial workers— 
farmers of Carter County, who can 
trace their ancestry back to the days 
before the Civil War, as interesting 
human beings as you would wish to 
meet or converse with. The young 
boys and girls who work in the mills 
are the sons and daughters of these 
same farmers, still portraying all the 
characteristics of their forefathers. 
What did they do when they woke up 
to the fact that they were not getting 
a square deal and were not being 
treated fairly? Did they remain do- 
cile and contented with whatever 
their bosses thought was good enough 
for them? They did not. They re- 
volted against unjust conditions and 
unfair treatment, and said they would 
fight for what they believed to be 
their rights. One of the first questions 
involved in their struggle was their 
right to belong to a trade union or- 
ganization. During the days since 
the first walkout took place in Eliza- 
bethton they have had a splendid op- 
portunity to hear from representa- 
tives of the labor movement the story 
of its ideals, its accomplishments, and 
the place it holds in the lives of the 
working men and women of this coun- 
try. They were fortunate to have an 
opportunity to hear from the Presi- 
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dent of the American Federation of 
Labor the message of hope, assist- 
ance, and support which he brought 
to them as the spokesman of the or- 
ganized workers of this country. By 
becoming members of a local union 
of the United Textile Workers of 
America they have now become a part 
of the trade union movement and 
have pledged their loyalty and sup- 
port to the things for which that 
movement stands; they have won 
their right to belong to it, and if we 
can judge by the way they have 
worked in the past, they will keep 
that right and build on it until they 
have won for their trade union a 
place in the community. 

In North and South Carolina and 
Georgia as well as in Tennessee the 
workers, and particularly the women 
workers, are beginning to under- 
stand the message of the labor move- 
ment. The task of organizing in 
the South, and especially reaching 
the women workers, is not an easy 
one. No magic has been found that 
can take out of our way the obstacles 
that must be overcome wherever you 
find industrial plants, but the South is 
waking up, its attitude is changing. 
Industrial development is playing a 
significant part in all this change and 
the next few years will see the South 
become the industrial frontier of the 
country. Education, understanding, 
interpretation and most important of 
all, trade union organization, will be- 
come increasingly important as fac- 
tors in this industrial growth. The 
American Labor movement has be- 
fore it a gigantic task which is sum- 
med up in the goal, “Winning the 
South to Trade Unionism.” 
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NELLIE ANDREWS 


Southern Organizer, United Textile Workers of America 


answered so as to disappear? No. 

Women are in industry and they 
have come to stay. And it is an im- 
portant factor to know they are there 
from economic pressure and not as a 
matter of whim or fancy. It is an 
established fact that the presence of 
women in industry is not accidental 
or an individual matter but they have 
formed an important part in the in- 
dustrial development of the country. 

The question of organizing women 
in industry is one that is being dis- 
cussed more than anything else. May 
I say it is one of the main factors to 
be discussed in the industrial world 
along with child labor, the negro 
problem, unemployment, etc. 

I do believe women are fairly hard 
to organize, maybe not so hard to 
organize as to keep them interested 
enough to stay “put” after they are 
organized. 

The experience I have had organ- 
izing women especially during a 
strike is that they lose interest after 
the climax of the strike or when the 
picket line is a few days old they be- 
gin to breed their excuses to stay 
away; after all the excitement is over 
and their emotions are lulled, the 
union meetings seem to be the last 
place that is desirable to be or pleas- 
ing to think about. 

There are two classes of women 
in industry: the married woman, for 
instance, it is said she cannot attend 
local union meeting after working in 
a mill for nine or ten hours a day; she 
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has to go to her home and do her 
house work and has no time to attend 
the meeting; about all she is able to 
do or is interested to do is keep her 
dues paid but can never find time to 
attend the union meetings. 

The “flapper” or new woman is 
another phase in organizations among 
industrial women. There are so many 
different opinions on this question 
that makes it quite debatable whether 
the flapper or the new woman of to- 
day is any different from the new 
woman (girl) of yester year, compar- 
ing the times. 

The most discouraging thing about 
the flapper (new woman) is that she 
is a willing slave to fashion, the 
most tyrannical of all masters whose 
seat of government is Paris. I do not 
want to be forever saying things and 
then half apologizing (I do like 
pretty clothes myself) ; I am merely 
saying the flapper’s mind and 
thought is hurrying along too fast to 
give the whys and wherefores of her 
organization a chance to come in; she 
is going at such a high rate of speed 
she doesn’t care to take up the time 
to weigh things out as to conditions 
in her own industry of which she is a 
part. She must be educated to have 
more than a selfish personal interest 
in her vocation in life. 

There are over eight million 
women in industry and only a very 
small per cent are organized, which 
is proof enough the woman question 
is a serious one and must be taken 
care of by the American labor move- 
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ment. The industrial woman in the 
South is much discussed at present, 
especially in the textile industry. 

Women workers at the American 
Bemberg-Glanzstoff Company, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., before the strike on 
March 12, 1929, were employed ten 
hours a day at weekly earnings aver- 
aging from eight to ten dollars, al- 
though extremely low wages, as well 
as other forms of exploitation have 
been common. As_ wage-earners 
these Southern workers had no way 
of expressing their needs nor had 
they formulated necessary standards; 
hence few complaints have been made 
until the pressure became unbearable 
in March of this year. 

The greatest reason for the delay 
of protesting against conditions in 
Southern mills is easily understood 
when the economic background of 


the present Southern factory workers 
is examined. They are at most but 
one generation removed from agri- 
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cultural life and are wholly ignorant 
of the implications of this new indus- 
trial environment. 

The coming of the mill meant more 
wages to them, which, though pitifully 
low, meant more money than they had 
ever received before, never realizing 
that their living expenses in the mill 
town would be greater, but they are 
quickly coming to realize the fact that 
the low wage they receive will not 
keep up their actual living expenses, 
and are being educated to the extent 
of rebellion against their grafting 
employers. 

The South has begun to learn that 
it no longer safely can offer to new 
industries the promise of cheap and 
docile labor. Southern labor, even 
that which just has come from the hill 
side, wants the things so plentifully 
supplied by our machine system, just 
as does labor in the North and East. 
It is fortunate for the future of Amer- 
ican prosperity that this is true. 





SHOEMAKER’S STORY 


CLARA KATZOR 


Member Executive Board, International Boot and Shoe Workers Union 


N THE early days of shoemak- 
ing, when the shoemaker was an 
exceedingly skilled mechanic, and 

he would go from house to house 
and make shoes for the whole fam- 
ily, thereby knowing every part of 
the trade, is past history. That pro- 
cedure will never return, and right- 
fully so, as they would be very ex- 
pensive and prove unsatisfactory in 
this advanced age. 

With the introduction of sewing 
machinery, it was very natural for 
women, who always spun, wove and 
sewed in the home to follow their 
trade to the factory, and in this in- 
stance sewed on leather, so that to- 
day the upper part of the shoe are 
almost all women operators. More 
and more women are replacing men, 
owing to improved and labor saving 
machinery. 

The women shoemakers had the 
first National Trade Union of their 
own — The Daughters of St. Cris- 
pin. It grew into being in 1860, 
when several hundred shoe stitchers 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, struck. 
During a snow storm in March 5,000 
men and 1,000 women paraded with 
music and banners. One hundred 
special policemen were appointed and 
a police detachment came from Bos- 
ton, but as there was no rioting, and 
as the people “only walked” the po- 
lice withdrew. At the second con- 
vention in 1870 there were thirty 
delegates representing thirteen locals 
in six different states. A convention 
resolution of that time places them 
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on record for “The same rate of com- 
pensation for equal skill displayed, 
or the same hours of toil—and we 
regard the denial of this right by 
anyone as a usurpation and a fraud.’’ 

The Knights of Labor came into 
being in the early 80's; they were 
effective for a few years, and we still 
have members who also held mem- 
bership in that organization. 

Various branches of the trade or- 
ganized, calling themselves Lasters 
Protective Union, Goodyear Opera- 
tors, etc., with dues at 25 cents per 
month and $3 a year. Continuous 
strife and unrest prevailed, with no 
substantial gains; and all during this 
trying period the women played a very 
important part. 

About 1895, various branch unions 
held a convention and formed the 
International Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union, with 10 cents weekly dues, 
also affiliating themselves with the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Sometime in the go’s an arbitration 
policy was adopted, whereby any 
grievances arising that cannot be mu- 
tually adjusted, is referred to an arbi- 
tration board composed of a repre- 
sentative of the union, one from the 
firm and these two select a third 
party. This policy is still in force to- 
day. A union stamp was_ also 
adopted in that period, this steel 
stamp always remaining the property 
of the union, but is used by the manv- 
facturers who sign agreements with 
the union, in stamping their shoes, 
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thereby differentiating shoes made in 
union shops. 

After a few years it was found 
that it could not do effective organi- 
zation work on such a small revenue. 
At the 1899 convention in Rochester, 
N.Y.,the dues were raised to 25 cents 
per week, that being considered high 
for factory workers at that time. The 
organization grew in power and 
strength, with the women members 
always doing their part in union ac- 
tivity. In 1925 the dues were raised 
to 35 cents per week. In various lo- 
calities we find the women far more 
active in interesting themselves in 
union work, that is, attending meet- 
ings of their respective afhliations, 
and bringing back reports from these 
organizations to their local union. 

The story of a machinist who had 
worked at the Ford plant adjusting 
nuts and bolts, and whose number 
was 23, was seeking employment 
elsewhere; when asked what expe- 
rience he stated he was “Nut 23” at 
Ford’s. The above can well be ap- 
plied to the shoeworkers. The trade 
is highly specialized. Girls coming 
in and learning the trade acquire ex- 
perience on just one operation, occa- 
sionally she may change to another 
machine, but where she fits in the 
best, and acquires speed she naturally 
stays, because her pay envelope is of 
vital interest. Then too in many in- 
stances, soles, insoles, heels, etc., are 
not cut by the shoe manufacturer but 
are purchased cheaper owing to cer- 
tain manufacturers specializing in 
that line. 

The ever changing styles means a 
constant change in prices paid per 
pair. For instance, not so long ago, 
high shoes were always worn in win- 
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ter, meaning more work for the cut- 
ters and women operators; now that 
low shoes are worn the year around 
requires less work as far as the uppers 
are concerned. That, too, is offset 
by the fancy oxfords and various 
colors in the new styles, which means 
that one’s wardrobe is replenished far 
more often by new shoes to-day then 
it was a few years ago. One often 
hears in passing a shoe store window, 
“TIsn’t that a darling pair of slip- 
pers, and they would go so well with 
that new dress.” Consequently a 
sale is made, and that pair of ‘“‘dar- 
ling slippers” is not expected to wear 
any longer than the dress is worn. 

Then there is the uncertainty as to 
whether certain styles “will take” or 
not; sometimes a batch of shoes are 
turned out from the factory and they 
will go like “hot cakes,” another 
style is turned out and they “‘just 
don’t sell’; enough must be made 
on the “hot cakes” to balance the 
“dead stock.” 

The foreign made shoe comes in 
for some comment. The Bata Shoe 
Manufacturing Corporation located 
in Czechoslovakia, the largest shoe 
manufacturing establishment abroad, 
is shipping to the United States 
more women’s shoes than any other 
exporter of shoes in Europe. This 
concern received its American shoe 
making education by establishing 
a factory in Lynn, Mass., which is 
the chief women’s shoe manufactur- 
ing center in the United States. 
After learning the best and most 
economical methods known to the 
trade the company moved to Czecho- 
slovakia, and has shipped into the 
United States many millions of pairs 
of shoes. 








THE TYPOGRAPHICAL WOMAN’S 
INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY 


Mrs. R. J. LowrHer 


International Secretary-Treasurer 


OMEN have always, vol- 

untarily and involuntarily, 

played an_ indispensable 
part in the general labor move- 
ment—for the onward progress of 
the union of which their husband was 
an affiliate accelerated the standard 
of their home life—and likewise have 
they silently suffered when conflict 
caused a decrease or a stoppage of 
their income. In fact the brightest 
pages in the history of momentous 
strikes and lockouts of the past have 
been the loyalty with which the wife 
and mother has urged perseverence, 
that the cause of union labor might 
prevail. With these experiences have 
come to the womenfolk of wage earn- 
ers a greater conception of the im- 
portance of the union as a wage-get- 
ting agency in their daily lives. 

The wives of organized working- 
men have awakened to a better real- 
ization of the value of the union, ‘and 
to the necessity for its development 
—and the labor movement is there- 
fore being strengthened by the un- 
precedented activity taking place 
among groups of women whose hus- 
bands and other male relatives are 
enrolled in‘the many different trade 
unions composing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. They, too, have 
organized—and where they are 
banded together they are doing force- 
ful, valiant, far-reaching work—par- 
ticularly along union label lines and 
in promoting a greater degree of so- 
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ciability among union men every- 
where. 

So far little notice has been taken 
of the great possibilities of these 
women’s auxiliaries by the general ex- 
ecutives of the labor movement—but 
it is hoped that the publicity attend- 
ant upon recounting their develop- 
ment will crystallize sentiment in their 
favor and result in their extension, 
until, in the home of every wage- 
earner the dominant interest shall be 
the union and the woman’s auxiliary. 
For carried to its logical conclusion, 
perfecting the education of the wife, 
son and daughter of the union man, 
through the instrumentality of the 
auxiliary, and educating them in the 
potentia] possibilities of their pur- 
chasing power, will, beyond a doubt, 
bring to the union label shop card 
and button an unprecedented impe- 
tus, and make almost invulnerable 
the success of this effective, sane and 
certain agency for the onward prog- 
ress of American trade unionism. 

How best to secure the most effec- 
tive results from women auxili- 
aries is as yet an open question—but 
it is the opinion of this writer that 
most desirable cooperation can be 
attained by perfecting the individual 
local auxiliary. Desirable encour- 
agement and helpful suggestions can 
be given by officers of the union of 
which the auxiliary. is a part—and 
the guiding spirit in the education of 
members along union label lines, 
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must ever be the Union Label Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L.—but 
to secure the greatest degree of ef- 
ficiency and most direct and lasting 
results the individual auxiliary, in our 
opinion, should continue to be the 
basis of our concentration. We are 
not unmindful of the possibilities of 
Womens’ Union Label Leagues— 
nor would we seek to discourage their 
activities—but an active participa- 
tion in the work now under discus- 
sion, convinces us that the acquaint- 
anceship and kindred interest sur- 
rounding the local auxiliary tend to 
make it a bulwark of the movement, 
and a field for practical progress. 

The Woman’s International Aux- 
iliary to the International Typogra- 
phical Union was organized at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, August 13, 1902. 

The wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters of members of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, and 
women members of the I. T. U. are 
eligible to membership. Annual con- 
ventions are held, simultaneous with 
the sessions of the I. T. U. 

The Woman’s International Aux- 
iliary was formed with the full ap- 
proval of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and numerous ses- 
sions of the union have attested to 
the spirit of helpfulness which has 
ever characterized the long history 
of the auxiliary. Particularly valu- 
able assistance was rendered by the 
auxiliary during the memorable 


eight-hour and forty-four-hour con- 
tests—perhaps the most beneficial— 
but every month, in every city where 
there is an auxiliary, the helpful, in- 
spiring work done by the wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters of 
union printers, brings to the woman’s 


auxiliary unqualified endorsement 
and warm praise. Repeatedly have 
conventions of the I. T. U. urged all 
local unions to form and maintain 
auxiliaries—and the W. I. A. De- 
partment has long been a popular 
feature of the International Union's 
oficial organ, the Typographical 
Journal. 

The International at its annual 
meetings receives reports from all of 
its local auxiliaries and _ initiates 
new plans for carrying on the work 
of locals. It maintains standing 
committees on Union Label, Legisla- 
tion and Education—and a vast 
amount of the successes achieved by 
local auxiliaries has been inspired 
by discusssion of the functions of 
these committees at the annual con- 
ventions. 

The International maintains a 
death benefit of $100, which it is 
hoped to increase soon—and has be- 
gun the raising of a fund for the erec- 
tion, at Colorado Springs, Colo., of 
a house for aged members of the W. 
I. A., who may be unable to provide 
life’s necessities. 

Six or more women relatives of 
members of the I. T. U. may form 
auxiliaries to local typographical 
unions. The charter fee is $2.00, 
and 20 cents for each charter mem- 
ber, as current per capita tax. Dues, 
thereafter, are 20 cents per quarter 
for each member, and the death bene- 
fit assessments. Local auxiliaries 
thus become an adjunct to a local 
union, yet entirely independent of the 
union in every particular. The In- 
ternational grants to the local auxil- 
iary a wide degree of local autonomy 
—and hence, in each city there are 
divergent methods of work. Almost 
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universally, however, its chief func- 
tion is promoting sociability among 
the families of union printers. Its 
practical activities include care of the 
sick and calls on the families of mem- 
bers of the union when ill, regardless 
of whether they are affliated with 
the Auxiliary or not—and a keen ac- 
tive interest in the welfare, educa- 
tion and advancement of its own 
membership along advanced lines of 
thought and endeavor. A few local 
auxiliaries pay sick benefits—and 
most all of them take advantage of 
the opportunities offered to affiliate 
with women’s organizations and to 
thus carry the message of the aims, 
objects and aspirations of organized 
labor to new and fruitful fields. The 
spirit of helpfulness to the union of 
which they are an auxiliary, and to 
the general labor movement, covers 
a wide range—such as arranging for 
and carrying on annual memorial 
services for the Typographical Union 
and the financing and erection of a 
monument to the union’s dead, to 
compiling and circulating directories 
of union label articles of merchandise, 
listing the stores where they may be 
secured. 

Yet, everywhere, the chief func- 
tion of the woman’s auxiliaries has 
been systematic study of the union 
label and the education of its mem- 
bers to a full realization of the vast 
influence for good which concerted 
use of their purchasing power can do 
to popularize and accelerate the more 
general use of all union labels, shop 
cards and buttons. Aggressive aux- 
iliary committees have planned and 
carried on campaigns which have in- 
troduced new union labels in many 
communities, and made more popu- 
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lar the handling of union-made mer- 
chandise. Members of the W. I. A. 
have interested the wives of union 
men everywhere in the great duty 
and responsibility which is theirs in 
the expenditure of union-earned 
money. In a word, the Woman's 
Auxiliary to the I. T. U. has been a 
pioneer in union label agitation—and 
it has made good in every way. 

The Woman's International Aux- 
iliary to the I. T. U. has kept in- 
violate the pledges made by its spon- 
sors—and we are proud of its more 
than a quarter of a century of prog- 
ress and achievement. The W. I. A. 
has ever sought to be of real service 
to the International Typographical 
Union, and to all of its local unions 
—and to be of practical use in the 
growing demand that the women of 
wage-earners make good use of their 
purchasing power by demanding the 
union label—and, now, or hereafter, 
no task will be too great, no mission 
too onerous, no duty too exacting for 
the International Auxiliary, or its lo- 
cals to undertake, if by so doing we 
can add to the prestige of the I. T. 
U. or give impetus to the growth of 
all union labels recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

We have sought, in the above brief 
sketch, not to extol the history of the 
Typographical Woman’s Auxiliary— 
but to point the way to the possibili- 
ties which organization of the wom- 
enfolk of wage-earners hold out to 
all unions in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This is the day of 
woman’s activity—she is gradually 
becoming aware of the power of her 
expenditure, and she has become the 
purchasing agent of every home— 
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and if the officers and members of 
the American trades unions will but 
organize and educate their wives, 
mothers and daughters, the ultimate 
success of the union label will be defi- 
nitely assured. To that end we re- 
spectfully urge all to give heed to the 
clarion call of the Woman’s Auxil- 
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iary—which, with your cooperation, 
and for your glory and honor, is des- 
tined to a high place in the history of 
American Labor, and which, carried 
to its logical conclusion, will make 
the American Federation of Labor 
the greatest agency for good the 
world has ever known. 


WHAT THE UNION HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


ANNA GEISINGER 


N the past ten years the union has 
accomplished three outstanding 
things for the women working in 

the hosiery trade. 

1. It has taught us that all workers 

are equal. This being the case, each 


one of the members are willing to do 
her share of the poor, as well as good 


work, whatever it may be. 

2. It has made us see and under- 
stand that only by standing together 
we have attained better mills to work 
in, with supervisors who can be re- 
spected instead of feared, if you are 
willing te give and do your best as 
union workers are taught to do. It 
has helped us to get rest rooms, dis- 
pensaries and other comforts neces- 
sary to women who toil. 


3. Last, but not least, there exists 
a standard of workmanship and of 
fair dealings which is responsible for 
higher wages. As a result of higher 
wages, the standard of living 
amongst the workers is raised to that 
degree whereby we are able to enjoy 
more comforts of the home and are 
enabled to indulge in luxuries to a 
small degree. 

Summed up, we have shorter work- 
ing hours, better places in which to 
work and a better living wage, only 
gained by united efforts of union 
workers in the American Federation 
of Fullfashioned Hosiery Workers 
of America, affliated with United 
Textiles Workers International 
Union and American Federation of 


Labor. 








THE YOUNG GIRL WORKER 


FLORENCE BARNES 


Recording Secretary, Joint Council 


OMEN are so generally in 
WCW) Basser today, engaged in 

so many callings not consid- 
ered their place a few years ago, 
that it might be well to give consid- 
eration to the effect upon the plane 
of wages brought about by this tre- 
mendous increase in the numbers of 
women gainfully occupied. 

Changes in method and machinery, 
labor-saving inventions and devices, 
making light work of jobs formerly 
requiring the strength of men, are to 
a great extent responsible for a 
change from men to women in many 
occupations. 

It seems to be currently under- 
stood that women should work for 
It has ever 


less wages than men. 
been taken for granted in every 
calling where both men and women 
are employed that the women should 
receive a less wage than the men. 


Of the eight million working 
women, nearly half are young girls 
under twenty years of age, innocent, 
unlearned in economics, and unable 
to express themselves in connection 
with whatever may be their thoughts 
upon the small pay they receive, and 
these girls are undoubtedly doing 
work for a much lower wage than 
they should receive. 

These very young girls are all 
exploited. Their helpless condition 
not alone injures themselves, but it 
tends through this pernicious com- 
petition to force others to accept a 
lower scale of wages. 

These girls at present have but a 
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faint idea of “what it is all about.” 
To inspire these young minds with 
trade union principles, and to en- 
courage thought on industrial sub- 
jects, not only tends to develop the 
habit of serious thought, but brings in 
time material improvement in the 
plane of wages in occupations which 
employ them. 

I have often thought that for the 
unions to select bright girls from the 
unorganized factories, teach them 
how to sow the seed of trade union 
thought in the minds of their shop 
associates and make contacts for 
group meetings for the union repre- 
sentatives, would be of great advan- 
tage in organizing these young 
people. A woman working side by 
side with them has a much better 
point of contact than any outside 
organizer. 

I realize that the various trade 
unions have a colossal task to per- 
form, that their officers are sincerely 
doing their best to make progress in 
a movement associated with great 
discouragement, that there are many 
phases and angles to be considered, 
and vexing complications unknown to 
me to contend with, but as I have 
been in union work in the shoe trade 
and have seen the good results com- 
ing from giving attention to the 
younger members and noticing the 
interest they take in unionism when 
anybody takes the pains to teach 
them, I feel that the suggestion I 
make here would be beneficial to the 
movement. 
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Mar., Apr., May, June Mar. Apr., May, 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1929 1929 1929 
ee Urea cedeadas 11 10 8 5 11 14 7 
| ee ne 31 27 24 21 21 22 16 
Se rer 10 11 7 6 17 25 21 
iN 560 sncasbesecewes 21 17 15 9 30 19 14 
a eee 14 13 13 8 16 31 14 
cid ocaeakecawsan ea 12 12 10 8 5 5 5 
ee 11 11 11 12 10 7 6 
SE MEER ccncsecccusescens 36 29 16 9 25 21 7 
ao unis wlan aie ake 20 15 18 12 28 21 8 
nn cicniketeneedeanen 32 22 12 12 21 31 41 
eee 17 19 35 20 25 26 26 
Los Angeles, Calif................ 17 17 18 12 22 13 8 
Milwaukee, Wis................. 8 8 6 6 12 11 2 
Minneapolis, Minn............... 15 13 12 13 11 7 11 
4 © _ ere 23 20 17 18 15 13 13 
i ticctaveneanenk ee ois 17 22 14 16 6 6 
Ener 24 15 16 11 16 14 14 
oc ver rdexeeeeen's 20 27 19 16 13 13 16 
ree 23 20 19 14 12 13 15 
re 7 13 8 3 12 6 4 
San Francisco, Calif.............. 14 13 il 10 13 10 10 
Re re 12 12 11 12 il 10 10 
EE eee 13 10 7 5 19 12 13 
I OY Cire sdctcctevcvces 10 6 5 5 3 4 2 
II. Unemployment by Trades 
All Building Printing 

Year Month Trades Trades Trades 
ey ie nin dneianknneeamiddnwabnmiendiin 13 22 5 

Et cieiiindenn cian amRMata Seed 14 24 + 

ee re 15 26 3 
i ts vit ceereencdhneapenereketeaeeee 18 36 4 

i os cod bake dennabnbadueacweshieiet 18 39 5 

Dt wi vichypcewessssabbateneeneenbius 18 38 5 

St see tier enacneesmeedeteniie 16 32 5 

SE ee eS ne 13 25 4 

eee eer ree re ee 11 22 4 

Ed iii aed Awa R eis nkdihdan eich 12 24 5 

ee ee ee re a ee rere 9 19 5 

i givendkcicenswikedeaiateeewei’ 10 22 5 

CS inna e Geeks eehesehakweeaewane 9 18 5 

ERNE ne RT ee a ee 10 21 4 

i sor deeenhncienneeeabenekeeein 13 23 3 
Se Ns. 6. 5cedd denne cnewnsesesaceaadwcans 15 30 4 

GL cit tah chiinkenee bkeee kee Remedies 15 33 5 

ant adh eked ii anmelden mae bioe tae 14 34 5 

a a a 12 29 4 

Dia cegiasdnees ameunassebhaldaieemb 11 26 3 

MRCS kendacese chi Gaeestesetenankces 9 19 3 

(1) For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERI- 

CAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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Percentage of members unemployed 


ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS! 
I. Unemployment by Cities 
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TWO YEARS IN THE COTTON 
GOODS INDUSTRY 


WO years tell an interesting 
t= in the cotton goods indus- 

try. Even in this short time 
certain important tendencies are 
shown. * 

The year 1927, owing in part at 
least to the slight depression in busi- 
ness generally, was a year of some- 
what smaller activity in the industry 
in the cities listed below. Only 
$382,000,000 worth of goods were 
produced as compared with $433,- 
000,000 in 1925. Employment was 
a little lower, but on the whole nearly 
as many men and women were at work 
in 1927 as 1925 in spite of the fall- 
ing off in production. 

A tendency toward larger mills is 
quite marked in these cities and the 
number of wage-earners per cotton 
mill is larger in 1927 than in 1925. 
In these two years 96 cotton mills 
have either gone out of existence or 
consolidated with others. The av- 
erage mill in the north employed 
more wage-earners than the average 
southern mill in 1925 and this was 
still true in 1927, although there had 
been a somewhat greater tendency 
toward consolidation in the south than 
in the north. The average mill in 
the north employed 325 wage-earn- 
ers in 1925 and 441 in 1927. Inthe 
south the average mill employed 298 
in 1925 and 418 in 1927° 


1 The figures below are for nine northern 
cities manufacturing large quantities of cotton 
goods. The number of mills and of wage earn- 
ers represented in the south is smaller than 
in the north because a large proportion of the 
output in the south is made in mill villages 
for which separate figures are not available. 
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Movement southward has also 
been marked in these two years. The 
number of wage-earners employed in 
the north has decreased by 4,400, 
while 3,600 more are at work in the 
southern mills. 

There are also 85 fewer mills in 
the north and the value of northern 
mill products decreased by $49,- 
000,000 while the product in the 
south decreased only $2,000,000. 
There are also fewer mills in the 
south, because of the tendency to- 
ward larger mills. The number of 
mills decreased from 69 to 58, in 
spite of the new mills which we know 
have moved south in these two years. 

Earnings of wage-earners in gen- 
eral stayed nearly the same in the 
north in spite of the southern move- 
ment of the mills. In some cities, 
notably Philadelphia and Lewiston, 
Maine, there have been decreases 
varying from $20 to $30 a year, but 
in several northern cities income in- 
creased. In Woonsocket, R. L., 
Taunton, Mass., and Lowell, Mass., 
these increases varied from $20 to 
$115 during the year. In the south 
there has been a general increase in 
earnings for wage-earners in each of 
the cotton cities giving an average in- 
crease for all wage-earners amount- 
ing to over $60 each during the year. 
Increases in yearly earnings are prob- 
ably due in large proportion to in- 
creased employment and larger earn- 
ings under piece work systems. 
There have been increases varying 





TWO YEARS IN THE COTTON GOODS INDUSTRY 


from $100 to $170 a year in Char- 
lotte, N. C., Augusta, Ga., and High 
Point, N. C. 

In spite of these increases in the 
south, however, the average earnings 
of wage-earners show how pitifully 
low the standard of living for cotton 
workers has to be. In 1927 the av- 
erage mill worker in the south earned 
only $716 a year. This falls so far 
short of an adequate sum to support 
a family that it is obvious that moth- 
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ers and older children must work in 
cotton mill families or the family 
must have some other source of in- 
come. 

It is to be hoped that with the 
numbers of southern cotton mill 
workers who are turning to the trade 
unions for help this year the next re- 
port will show a great improvement 
in their earnings. These figures 
show convincingly how badly trade 
union organization is needed. 


COTTON GOODS INDUSTRY, 1925 AND 1927 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CITIEs ! 








Average Yearly Earnings 


Establishments Wage-Earners 





NORTH 1925 1927 1925 1927 1925 1927 





Philadelphia, Pa........ 92 82 8,012 8,607 $1,519.89 $1,490.67 


Pawtucket, R. I......... 17 13 
Woonsocket, R. I 9 


9 
New Bedford, Mass 32 31 
Lewiston, Maine 4 
Fitchburg, Mass 5 
Taunton, Mass 10 
Lowell, Mass 7 
Fall River, Mass 40 


8,620 1,119. 1,126.43 
2,792 963. 1,075. 
29,097 1,015.5 1,013. 
3,571 1,014. 992. 
1,756 936. 930. 
1,874 860. 929. 
6,758 894. 914. 
25,552 892. 901. 





TOTALS 


88,627 $1,017. ,028. 





SOUTH 


Charlotte, N. C 
Durham, N. C 
Gastonia, N. C 
Augusta, Ga 
Salisbury, N. C 
High Point, N. C 
Columbus, Ga 
LaGrange, Ga 


BNWAANW 0 


2,013 
2,076 
4,114 
2,815 
1,483 

873 
6,706 
4,146 





wn 
i>) 


ToTALs 











20,580 


24,226 














Figures from the Census of Manufactures. 





WHAT THE GOVERNMENT TELLS ABOUT 
WORKING WOMEN 


MArGUERITE STEINFELD 


T= following outlines briefly the 
main sources of information on work- 
* ing women and their work in the 
United States. We will consider only the 
publications of the Federal Government. 
Many states do, of course, publish infor- 
mation on women’s work, wages, hours of 
work, working conditions, and so forth. 
And like the federal government reports 
these publications are usually easily ob- 
tained from the office that publishes 
them, and they are given out free of charge. 
Here we will consider the information 
from federal sources on: 1. The number 
of working women; 2. The types of work 
they do; 3. Their wages; 4. Their hours 
of work; 5. Their protection. 

Number of Working Women. Suppose 
one wants to throw some light on the ques- 
tion as to whether more and more women 
enter remunerative occupations and are 
thereby, for instance, handicapping the 
working men to some extent. We have 
two sources which will give us some an- 
swer to the question: the U. S. Census of 
Occupations and the U. S. Census of 
Manufactures. But we must remember 
two things among many others when using 
these sources. We may want to know 
about the women in a particular occupa- 
tion in a particular industry in a particular 
locality. The Census gives information, 
on the whole, only for much broader 
groups. And second, we must remember 
that the latest Census of Occupations is 
already eight years old and therefore might 
give information which would no longer 
be true. This information will be cor- 
rected when the Census of 1930 is pub- 


lished. The same holds true of the Decen- 
nial Census of Manufactures. 

The Census of Occupations, in as far as 
it concerns working women, is being re- 
issued and enlarged by the Census office 
in the form of a Census monograph 
“Women in Gainful Occupations, 1870- 
1920.” The subtitle makes clear the kind 
of information which can be obtained for 
this period of 50 years from the monograph. 
It reads: “The trend of recent changes in 
the numbers, occupational distribution, and 
family relationships of women reported in 


the Census as following a gainful occu- 


pation.” Figures are given, in most cases, 
not only for the United States as a whole, 
but for the major geographical areas, for 
the various states, and for individual cities 
above a certain size. They are given for 
women classified according to age, race, 
nationality, etc. The occupations are 
grouped as agricultural, clerical, profes- 
sional, manufacturing and mechanical, and 
serving occupations, and for these groups 
data as to the number of women engaged, 
the proportion of women engaged, the 
number and proportion of married women 
engaged, etc., are given for all the occu- 
pations combined as well as for each in- 
dividual group and for many individual 
occupations in each group. To give but 
one illustration: the monograph will en- 
able us to trace the rate of increase of un- 
married stenographers, say of over 20 
years of age, in Chicago between the years 
1900 and 1920. And if we want to know 
in addition whether most of these stenogra- 
phers are American born or not, we can 
find the information in the monograph. 
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For one division of occupations there is, 
for certain purposes, a more detailed Cen- 
sus available, namely the Census of Manu- 
factures. It treats only the manufacturing 
industries while the Census of Occupa- 
tions groups the manufacturing industries 
with mechanical pursuits (such as building 
trades) or with manufacturing pursuits 
outside of factories (such as seamstresses 
who work for customers directly). This 
Census also goes back over a long period 
of years. Still another important differ- 
ence between the Census of Occupations 
and the Census of Manufactures: the first 
is made for one day in the Census year, 
for the first of January, 1920, for instance ; 
the second collects data for 12 days in 
the year, for the fifteenth of each month. 
As to the main data given by the Census of 
Manufactures (in as far as they concern 
us here) : they are 1: the number of women 
(and men) employed in individual indus- 
tries, in groups of industries, and in all 
industries combined. These figures aye 


given for the United States as a whole, 
for the major geographical areas, for the 
various states, and for cities above a cer- 


tain size. In the second place, the workers 
are divided into two big age groups: those 
16 or more years old, and those who have 
not yet reached their sixteenth year. 

We see we can find out, in a general 
way, in what industries women work and 
whether most of the work they do in the 
manufacturing industries comes under the 
heading of skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled 
work. And we can find out whether they 
are in the North or in the Middle West; 
whether they are young or old, married 
or not, etc. For a number of industries 
more information is available. The U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has for several 
years published at regular intervals studies 
of the Woolen and Worsted Industry, the 
Cotton Goods Industry, the Men’s Cloth- 
ing Industry, the Meat Packing Industry, 
and others. Since these studies give the 
data by individual occupations and for men 
and women separately the position of 
women in these industries can be learned 
for the United States as a whole as well 
as for individual states. The figures are 
collected only for one week in the year, 
but it is most unlikely that the situation 
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would not be representative for the year 
as a whole. If we add to these studies 
the bulletins published by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor we have mentioned the most important 
sources from which we can learn what 
kind of work women do. 

Wages. The next question of impor- 
tance: what are these women paid for the 
work they do? No statistics are gathered 
and published which clear up this question 
for the United States as a whole and for 
all industries combined. For individual in- 
dustries, manufacturing industries only, 
the studies already mentioned of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics give average 
hourly earnings, weekly full-time earnings, 
and weekly actual earnings for the various 
occupations and for all occupations com- 
bined. The figures are given for men and 
women separately so that we can not only 
judge what women get but what they get 
in comparison with men in the industry. 
The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
making these investigations, covers the 
most important states in which the indus- 
try is located. It publishes the informa- 
tion collected not only for all these states 
combined, but for the individual states. 
In this way we can judge how much less 
the average woman worker in the cotton 
industry in North Carolina gets than in 
Connecticut, or how much more she gets 
than in Alabama. We learn whether there 
is as much difference between wages of 
men and women in the same occupation 
in one state as in another, and so forth. 
But in using the wage figures given we 
must always remember that each factory 
reports only for one week during the year 
and that the week reported may give a 
much rosier picture of the workers’ con- 
ditions than most of the weeks during the 
year would, and vice versa. This would 
above all apply to the figures given for 
average actual weekly earnings. 

In addition to these studies of wages we 
have the investigations of wages of women 
made by the U. S. Women’s Bureau. 
These investigations are concerned with 
the wages of women only so we can not 
know from them the relative position of 
men and women in the industry covered. 


The methods used by this Bureau differ 
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from those of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; above all, the U. S. Women’s 
Bureau usually investigates the major in- 
dustries in one state, not one industry in 
different states as the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics does. 

Hours of Work. These same reports 
which give information as to the wages of 
women workers give their hours of work. 
The same drawbacks which we mentioned 
in connection with the wage figures must 
be kept in mind in using the figures on 
hours. 

Other Studies. But the work on wages 
and hours by no means exhausts the work 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
or of the U. S. Women’s Bureau. We 
only mention a few of the studies of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in order 
to indicate the range of the information 
gathered: Bulletin 399 deals with “Labor 
Relations in the Lace and Lace-Curtain 
Industries in the U. S.”; Bulletin 444 as- 
sembles the “Decisions of Courts and 
Opinions Affecting Labor’; Bulletin 428 
gives the “Proceedings of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Conference, . . ., 
1926”; and so forth.’ 

Of the later studies ‘of the U. S. Wom- 
en’s Bureau we also mntion a small num- 
ber; they will again show the variety of 
problems dealt with. in 1926 the Bureau 
published its study “Te Status of Women 
in the Government Seyvice in 1925”; Bul- 
letin 60 is called “Incjustrial Accidents to 
Women in New Jerséy, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin”’; Bulletin 61 traces “The Develop- 
ment of Minimum Wage Laws in the 
United States, 1912-1927." Studies have 
been made of the “Employment of Women 
at Night,” “The Effects of Labor Legis- 
lation on the Employment Opportunities 
of Women,” and so forth. In discussing, 
for instance, the development of minimum 
wage laws in the United States, the Bu- 
reau does not confine itself to a statement 
of the various laws in the various states, 
the history of their enactment and, pos- 
sibly, of their repeal; the attempt is made 
in this study covering 618 pages to show 
the machinery of enforcement, the effects 
of the law with the help of wage statistics, 
etc. Again, “The Effects of Labor Legis- 
lation on the Employment Opportunities of 
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Women” condenses a vast amount of in- 
formation gathered by interview and ques- 
tionnaire in five major industries employ- 
ing women and in a number of other 
trades and occupations. The attitude of 
employers toward the protection of women 
workers and their action toward women 
workers so protected (discharge, etc.) 
were investigated, and the Bureau not only 
gives a condensed presentation of its find- 
ings and its conclusions, but much of the 
value of the study lies in the publication of 
the actual content of the individual inter- 
views. 

Many problems concerning the work- 
ing woman have never been treated in 
such a fashion by the government bureaus. 
For instance, information as to trade- 
unionism among women will still have to 
be sought from sources other than Fed- 
eral investigations, from the study by Leo 
Wolman “Growth of American Trade 
Unions,” from the book of Alice Henry 
on “Women and the Labor Movement” 
(Workers’ Bookshelf, 1923) and from the 
book by Theresa Wolfson on “The 
Woman Worker and the Trade Unions.” 

Nevertheless the Census Bureau and the 
Labor Department put at the student’s 
disposal a large and varied amount of in- 
formation concerning working women and 
their work. 


WoMEN IN THE Mopern Wor._p—Avn- 
NALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
PouiticAL AND Soctat Science. Vol. 
CXLIII, May, 1929, pp. 396. Price 
$2.00. Part III, Women’s Work 
OvutsipeE THE Home—IN_ INbDusTRY. 
Reviewed by Jean A. Flexner. 


A great many statistics have been gath- 
ered together in a group of articles show- 
ing the position of women in industry. 
While there is considerable overlapping 
the whole collection throws much light on 
trends in emplyoment, wages, occupations, 
character of work, and organization. 

Earnings, both in general and by in- 
dustries, are touched on in the first article 
by Alice Rogers Hager, of the Women’s 
Bureau, in the second, What the Wage- 
Earning Woman Contributes to Famil) 
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Support, by Agnes Peterson, of the same 
Bureau, by Amy G. Maher in Ohio’s 
Women Workers, and by Nelle Swartz 
of the New York State Department of 
Labor in The Trend of Women’s Wages. 
All ofethese stress, with much specific il- 
lustrative material, the discrepancy be- 
tween the pay of women and of men; 
while the trend is steadily upward, the lag 
is ever present and is strikingly illustrated 
on identical processes of the paper-box 
making industry of New York State. To 
some extent all of these authors deal with 
an analysis of causes, mostly in order to 
show that no permanent economic cause 
for the lowness of women’s wages is yet 
known to exist. Miss Peterson explodes 
the “pin money theory,” as do in passing 
several others. A number of studies made 
by the Women’s Bureau are here summa- 
rized and tabulated to show what sort of re- 
sponsibilities rest on wage-earning women, 
both married and single. Number of de- 
pendents, amount of earnings contributed 
to family support, earnings of husband and 
other breadwinners in the family, and ac- 
tual need for the earnings of wives and 
mothers, are given. In the case of one 
town the support contributed by daughters 
and sons is compared. A few scattering 
opinions but no actual data support the 
equality of efficiency of men and women. 
In general, the unskilled character of wom- 
en’s work in industry, the huge supply of 
female labor still remaining untapped, and 
the meagreness of unionization are held to 
blame. 
Employment 
Miss Hager and Miss Maher. 


trends are discussed by 
The for- 
mer shows that contrary to popular be- 
lief women were entering industry faster 


before than during the war years. The 
gain was 43 per cent between 1870 and 
1880, 64 per cent between 1880 and 1890, 
48 per cent between 1900 and 1910, com- 
pared to only 20.9 per cent between 1910 
and 1920. What happened during the war 
was rather a shift of women workers from 
agriculture and domestic service. Occu- 
pations with the largest proportion of 
women are still, as in 1910, domestic and 
personal service, professional, and clerical, 
in the order named. 
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More detailed information concerning 
occupations, wages, living costs and hours, 
are given for Ohio, though the significance 
of this presentation for a single state in 
a symposium of this sort is a little vague. 
An article on Labor Turnover of Working 
Women suggests a field of useful inquiry, 
rather than making any factual contribu- 
tion. The conclusion offered is that turn- 
over rates are high for women chiefly be- 
cause women coincide with unskilled labor 
which for both sexes is known to be un- 
stable. But there is sufficient contradic- 
tion in opinions to leave the whole ques- 
tion still in doubt. 

Tables showing the approximate num- 
ber of women trade union members by 
industries make Dr. Wolfson’s article val- 
uable, and the activities of women in some 
recent strikes give promise that these work- 
ers are not unorganizable. 


Towarp Equat RicHTts ror MEN AND 
Women. By Ethel M. Smith, pub- 
lished by the Committee on Legal Status 
of Women, National League of Women 
Voters, Washington, D. C., 1929; 139 
pp. Price $.50. Reviewed by Mildred 
J. Gordon. 


In the introduction to this book, Miss 
Smith says that enough women have 
now had the vote for a sufficient time for 
them to take stock of their gains, and to 
map out the path they wish to follow in 
the future. The aim of her study is to 
help them in this very realization. 

To limit this stock taking and defining 
of goals to women voters only would be to 
reduce greatly the value of an important 
contribution to American political thought. 
Everyone who wishes to have America’s 
laws as fair and just as it is humanly pos- 
sible to make them, should read this book 
to clarify his ideas of what legislation he 
will support in the future in order that 
women may with no injustice to men take 
their proper places as men’s partners in 
all phases of American life. Since organ- 
ized labor has for so many years supported 
woman suffrage and since so often it finds 
itself allied with various women’s groups 
advocating so-called “humanitarian legisla- 
tion” this book will be of particular inter- 
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est to union members, since it sets forth 
so clearly the status of present-day fem- 
inism. 

Miss Smith’s real thesis is that today 
we are confronted by two kinds of fem- 
inism. We must choose which we are to 
support. In the past both groups had 
the same objective: the vote; now their 
fundamental differences in aim are sending 
them along very different paths. One kind 
seeks only “. identical rights with 
men, . . . the same measuring rod 
for women and men to attain 
equality. The other kinds seeks “. . . 
equal opportunity in the terms of the needs 
of each sex, or of both, as the case may 
be,” and recognizes that “to be different 
from men is not to be inferior. Differen- 
tiation sometimes does, but often it does 
not mean discrimination. Frequently it is 
merest common sense.” The question be- 
fore organized labor is which of these 
groups will advance legislative causes in 
which labor is vitally interested. 

In discussing specific inequalities in leg- 
islation affecting women, Miss Smith di- 
vides her material into three groups,—laws 
affecting their “Public Rights” i. e. eligi- 
bility to public office; those affecting their 
“Private Rights” i. e. guardianship and 
those affecting “Public Health and Social 
Welfare” i. e. regulation of hours and 
wages. Although all the discussion of 
each of these laws should be exceedingly 
interesting to any labor group, the laws 
in the third group are those which are 
causing the widest divergence of opinion 
between feminist groups and they also in- 
clude those laws which are most im- 
portant to the wage-earning women. Often 
quite usually in problems affecting wom- 
en’s public rights, in problems affecting 
their private rights, if the law be identical 
in its wording as regards men and women, 
equality will be obtained in fact. Good 
examples of this are all the laws applying 
to voting qualifications, and the laws giv- 
ing the mother an equal standing with the 
father as a guardian of their children. 

In many cases identical treatment under 
the law may lead to inequalities when it 
is applied. Bulking large in this latter 
group are the so-called “‘women’s labor 
laws.” In all these laws women receive 


a special status. They are prohibited from 
working in certain occupations; they are 
prohibited from working more than a cer- 
tain number of hours per day; they are 
prohibited from working for less than a 
certain wage. The feminist group who 
seek that all laws applying to men and 
women shall be identical declares that 
these laws discriminate against women, 
keep them from the better paid jobs, make 
them unequal bargainers with men. The 
other group which desires equality in fact 
feels each law must be examined sepa- 
rately and judged in the light of its known 
results. On this basis they question the 
value of laws prohibiting women working 
in core rooms, since such work can be so 
regulated as to be suitable for women, but 
they ardently support the limitation of 
women’s hours and the setting of their 
wages since this second feminist group feels 
that these laws have proved in fact to 
raise women’s bargaining power so that it 
more nearly approaches the level of the 
men’s. This group finds that what men 
have done through trade unions, women 
have done through laws. They urge that 
until women in fact become as strong 
economically as men, that woman labor 
should not be so considered in the law. 
This very brief illustration may serve 
to give some slight idea of how closely 
interwoven with the aims of the organized 
labor movement are the aims of the woman 
movement. No short review can do more 
than hint at the wealth of material in 
this connection which is packed in Miss 
Smith’s book. She covers both the United 
States, Latin America and Europe. The 
review can, however, repeat her point how 
different is equality in the wording of the 
law from equality in fact. Labor has good 
cause to know this. Seven years ago the 
United States Supreme Court in declaring 
the D. C. minimum wage law unconstitu- 
tional refused to recognize that there was 
any such inequality between the bargaining 
power of a girl of 18 who had to work 
to eat and the employer of several hun- 
dred such girls as to justify a legal mini- 
mum wage. Labor realizes how ill-adapted 
to twentieth century life are vast numbers 
of our laws. Relics of past centuries. When 
such laws apply—as most of them do—to 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE: A PROBLEM 


both men and women, how shall we change 
them so that their words are identical as 
relating to men and women? Or so that 
they promote equality in fact between these 
two different but equal groups? 


THE OLwperR Woman InN _ INDUSTRY. 
Johanna Lobsenz; Scribners, New York, 
1929. 297 pp. Price, $2.50. Reviewed 
by Jean A. Flexner. 


At the same time that more varied 
careers are opening to women the women 
workers over thirty-five, and particularly 
over forty-five, are finding it increasingly 
dificult to stay in industrial and commer- 
cial pursuits as wage-earners. In time the 
displacement of these women threatens to 
become an acute social problem, all the 
more so as the men of these ages are also 
beginning to encounter similar age bar- 
riers. The rapidly growing influx of 


younger women is driving the middle-aged 
competitors off the field, by means of better 
looks, flashier dress, and sweeter disposi- 


tion—at least such are winning traits popu- 
larly attributed to youth. 

Miss Lobsenz views the problem with 
great fairness from the standpoint of all 
parties to the dilemma: the disappointed 
job hunter, the employment manager 
swayed by company policy, personal fancies 
and the “wants” of the public; the employ- 
ment agency and the State also have rdles 
to play. Finally the solutions found by 
successful middle-aged women are ana- 
lyzed. Skill, specialization, ability, these 
afford havens of security. Small independ- 
ent businesses of varied character are most 
optimistically painted. Promotion to super- 
visory jobs will continue to drain off some. 
But to the untrained, totally undistin- 
guished average woman little hope is ex- 
tended, and any handicap such as untidi- 
ness, crankiness, or inflexibility are found 
to be severely disabling. Industries where 
mechanization, speed, or heavy machinery 
predominate are practically certain to ex- 
clude her; clerical work carries almost 
everywhere a prejudice against age as such; 
there remain the several branches of house- 
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work where opportunities seem not yet 
fully exploited by this group. 

While the book constitutes a warning to 
the routine woman worker it none the less 
condemns the prejudices, often rationally 
unfounded, of the employer. Unfortu- 
nately the increase of mergers, converting 
personal into pecuniary relationships to a 
new extent, applying ever greater pressure 
on executives to earn dividends, is mili- 
tating against a change of heart among 
employment managers. Unless it can be 
proved to the policy framers that the older 
employee is a paying asset, she, or he, will 
almost certainly be scrapped. Miss Lob- 
senz has called attention to, and indicated 
the need for further study of fields in 
which experience and judgment ought to 
count more than decorative qualifications. 


How To OrcanizeE: A ProsLtem. Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League; 
Chicago, 1929. pp. 73. Price, 10 
cents. 


To those who have been spending time 
and thought on the problem of organizing 
women, this booklet will be most welcome. 
It is the outgrowth of a series of three 
conferences where men and women of out- 
standing ability and experience discussed 
the technique of organizing women. A 
committee from New York and Chicago 
prepared a program for discussion at the 
Kansas City convention of the Women’s 
Trade Union League in 1926. The con- 
ference then appointed a committee to give 
further consideration, and two more con- 
ferences were held. The booklet gathers 
the best thuoght from all these meetings. 
Contributions from Maud Swartz, Mary 
Van Kleeck, Rose Schneiderman, Eliza- 
beth Christman, Victor Olander, Ordway 
Tead, Julia O’Connor Parker and many 
others, both leaders and rank and file, have 
gone in to its making. 

Certain problems which make it hard to 
organize women are given special considera- 
tion. What about the flapper, for in- 
stance? You may have to win her confi- 
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dence through sociabilities at first, but often 
you will find her far more serious than 
you think. Her spirit and pep have helped 
to carry many a union through its difficul- 
ties. She has good material for organiza- 
tion. Other special problems are also 
given careful consideration. 

Methods of organizing receive particular 
attention, with examples of different plans 
which have proved successful. Much em- 
phasis is laid on the use of facts in pub- 
licity and educational work and the need 
of a carefully formulated plan. Some- 
times it will be necessary to experiment be- 
fore the best method of approach to a 
given situation can be found. After re- 
viewing various organizing plans, the com- 
mittee advocates in general “the reasoning 
method of dealing with the workers dur- 
ing the organizing process; the sane in- 
telligent quiet method of explaining the 
advantages of organization.” Edu- 
cation of the workers and of the public by 
meetings, publicity and printed material 
lays a solid basis for intelligent interest. 

How to approach the employer, how to 
build up the best working relationship once 
the union is recognized, how to make the 
union operate as an economic machine for 
improving conditions—these and other 
questions are also given careful considera- 
tion. In discussing “The Job of Organ- 
izer and How to Make it Effective” em- 
phasis is laid on qualities of leadership. A 
leader is one who “strives earnestly to in- 
form himself on all problems affecting his 
people, who tells them honestly what he 
sees, who plans and shows how to carry 
out those plans, who guides as well as com- 
mands.” 

There is an important place for women 
in the labor movement. Their idealism, 
loyalty, warm-heartedness toward the finer 
values, in short their spiritual motherhood, 
as Mrs. Parker states in the foreword, can 
make a great contribution to the progress 
of American labor. 
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THREE STUDIES FROM THE 
WOMEN’S PRESS 


PRESENT TRENDS IN CLERICAL OccuPa- 
tions, by Grace L. Coyle, 1928. pp. 


44. Paper bound. 

Modern developments in clerical work 
are similar in many ways to those in manu- 
facturing, according to this study of con- 
ditions in present day offices. Machinery 
has been introduced, jobs specialized, in 
many types of work little skill is required, 
and the piece work method of wage pay- 
ment is creeping in even in office work. 
Miss Coyle discusses the historical back- 
ground of modern office work, the person- 
nel of clerical occupations, trends in office 
management, and the present position of 
the clerical worker. Facts and figures 
from different studies and from govern- 
ment sources throw light on the questions 
discussed and a bibliography gives further 
references. One interesting fact which 
comes out in National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board figures is that the typical office 
worker receives a slightly lower weekly 
wage than the average factory worker. 
Why then does she stay in office work? 
This and many other questions are discus- 
sed in the booklet. 


Joss AND Marriace, by Grace L. Coyle, 


1928. pp. 101. Paper bound. 


Miss Coyle has collected extracts from 
books, articles and studies bearing on prob- 
lems of married women in industry. She 
puts it in the very usable form of ques- 
tions for group discussion, with quotations 
from authoritative sources to throw light 
on the question asked. The series of ques- 
tions are grouped under such general topics 
as the working wife and her husband, the 
children, the home, the effect on the wife, 
need for the double salary. In nearly 
all cases, according to information cited, 
married women go to work to raise the 
standard of living for their families, give 
their children better education, a vacation 
in the country in summer, to get a radio 
or a car. Figures on actual earnings of 
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women in different lines of work and bud- 
gets of living costs for a family or a man 
and wife with no children show that only 
in a few occupations does the husband’s 
average wage provide the minimum of 
health and decency budget for a family 
of five. The book is useful for its refer- 
ences as well as for the actual material 
presented. 


Tue Younc Emptoyep Girt, by Hazel 
Grant Ormsbee, 1927. pp 124. Paper 
bound. 

As part of the work for her degree in 
the Department of Social Economy at Bryn 
Mawr College, Dr. Ormsbee studied 500 
young employed girls in Philadelphia in 
1923-24. Nearly all of them were under 16 
and attending continuation school. The 
study gives a wealth of valuable material, 
figures and tables, and a good reference 
bibliography is included. 

These are a few of the questions dealt 
with: Why did these girls leave school? 
How much education have they had? 
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New York—State Bureau of Women in 
Industry. Recent bulletins: 

The Paper Box Industry in New 
York City—No. 154, 1928. 

Chronic benzol poisoning among 
women industrial workers. No. 150, 
1927. 

Hours and earnings of women em- 
ployed in power laundries in New York 
State. No. 153, 1927. 

Some Social & Economic Aspects of 
Home Work. No. 158, 1929 

Pennsylvania—Department of Labor and 
Industry. Recent bulletins and pamph- 
lets: 

Fourteen and Fifteen Year Old Chil- 
dren in Industry. No. 21. 

Migratory Child Workers and School 

Attendance. No. 26. 


WOMEN WAGE EARNERS 995 
What home problems do they have to 
meet? What wages do they earn? How 
do they spend their leisure time? 

Dr. Ormsbee finds that three out of every 
four of these girls were retarded in their 
school work; only one in four finished the 
eighth grade. More than half left school be- 
cause they were discontented ; 220 left be- 
cause of economic need in their families. 
Most of them earned less than $11.50 a 
week, and all but ten turned their full pay 
envelope over to their families. In 39 per 
cent of the families the bread winner had 
been eliminated by death, illness, desertion 
or unemployment. Less than one-third of 
the girls had help from their families in 
finding suitable work, and a large number 
were in blind alley jobs. 

This list suggests a few of the problems 
young girls in industry have to meet in 
their early teens, when they have no back- 
ground of experience to help them. For 
those who are studying their needs this 
book will give much useful information. 


WOMEN WAGE EARNERS 


History of Child Labor Legislation 
in Pennsylvania. No. 27. 

Hours and Earnings in Silk Industry. 
No. 29. 

The 


Employment of Women 
Pennsylvania. 


The Employment of Children in 
Pennsylvania.” 
Other States Publishing Information on 
Women: 
California—Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission. 
Minnesota—Industrial Commission. 
Wisconsin—Woman and Child La- 
bor Department. 
Kansas—Public Service Commission. 
Women’s Division. 
Massachusetts—Director of Minimum 
Wage. 
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DOUBLE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


Again this month a striking num- 
ber of local unions are reporting 
progress. Of the cities included in 
this month’s section, 22 report gains 
in their local unions; eight of them 
report 15 new locals formed, and 
most of these are new this last month. 


One union has already doubled mem- 
bership. Our record here is neces- 
sarily only partial. If we could hear 
from all of the hundreds of locals 
and central bodies which are organ- 
izing, our story would be even more 
impressive. 


ORGANIZING THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Five years of progress under union 
management cooperation on the B. & 
O., Canadian National, and other 
American railroads have not passed 
unnoticed. The gains of the shop- 
men through increased employment, 
higher wages and better shop condi- 
tions have convinced union members 
that the plan produces practical re- 
sults in raising standards. The un- 
qualified endorsement of railroad ex- 
ecutives indicates that the industry 
also has benefited. 

Without doubt this proof of con- 
structive union activity was a deter- 
mining influence in the recent decision 
of President Atterbury, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. President Atter- 
bury’s agreement to withdraw all op- 
position to union organization makes 
possible a new and fundamentally 
sound relationship between men and 
management on one of America’s 
greatest railroads. 


This is an outstanding opportunity, 


and the shopmen’s unions are losing 
no time in turning it into effect. Or- 
ganizing crews are stationed at the 
important shop points, Columbus, O., 


Pittsburgh, Altoona, Philadelphia, 
the New York district, and others. 
The matter of first importance is 
to convince the men that they are 
now free to belong to the organiza- 
tion of their own choice. Photostat 
copies of the correspondence between 
President Atterbury and Brother 
Wharton have been helpful in creat- 
ing confidence and removing doubt 
as to Mr. Atterbury’s position. 
“Labor” is being used as a publicity 
organ and is proving very effective in 
educational work. Lists of names 
are secured and the paper is mailed 
to them. The organizers are also 
visiting the men in their homes and 
discussing the question of organiza- 
tion with them. Small meetings are 
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being held as soon as there is enough 
sentiment among the men, and later 
on, larger or mass meetings. 

Even in this early stage the re- 
sponse of the men is marked. The 
crew in Pittsburgh state that most of 
the men are convinced that the com- 
pany union method of handling their 
problems is anything but satisfactory. 
In Columbus, inquiries about the cam- 
paign are coming in through the 
mails and a number of requests for 
“Labor.” In all centers where the 


work is under way, applications for 
membership are coming in and new 
locals are being chartered. Charters 
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for a local of carmen and a local of 
sheet and metal workers have been 
received in Jersey City, and locals of 
the same trades are also ready for 
charters in Newark. 

If the company union can be re- 
placed by a cooperative agreement 
between trade unions and manage- 
ment on the Pennsylvania, it will be 
an outstanding forward step in the 
field of industrial relations. A basis 
of true cooperation and partnership 
in work can not but result in improved 
conditions for the men and more 
efficient service for the railroad. 


WHILE THE IRON WAS HOT 


There has been considerable senti- 
ment for organization among wage- 
earners in Rapid City, South Dakota. 
So much so in fact that Brother 
Beierle of the teamsters felt it worth 
while to spend a week there this 
spring. He talked with men in sev- 
eral trades and before he left there 
was much enthusiasm for organiza- 
tion. 

But owing to pressing calls, Brother 
Beierle had to leave before the situa- 
tion could be clinched. The local 
unionists were put to it to finish the 
good work he had begun. They were 
a small group; they had no central 
labor union and there was no one who 
could take up the work where he had 
left it. If they could work “while 
the iron was hot,” great gains could 
be made. 

They wrote to the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and found a resource- 
ful friend in Brother Reise, secretary- 
treasurer. He developed a business- 
like arrangement for cooperation be- 
tween the State Federation and the 


American Federation of Labor, and 
a local man was sent in as organizer 
for two or three weeks. 

Brother Walker, President of the 
Huron Central Labor Union, was 
chosen for the task. He came early 
in May and set to work at once. He 
got in touch with the interested men 
by mail or phone and went to their 
homes to discuss the proposition of 
forming unions. He found them in- 
terested at once. But many were 
afraid of losing their jobs, because 
their employers had called them into 
the office and warned them after the 
last open meeting. Brother Walker 
appealed to them to show their spirit. 
Their response proved their mettle. 
It was not long before a strong union 
was formed, and those who were 
afraid are still holding their jobs. 

In a short three weeks Brother 
Walker organized five local unions 
and sent for their charters—culinary 
workers, painters, electrical workers, 
plasterers, hod carriers and building 
laborers. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, for years enjoying a rep- 
utation as a good union city, while 
not officially carrying on an organiz- 
ing campaign to “Double the Mem- 
bership During 1929,” will render a 
good account of itself before the year 
1929 has passed into history. 

Considering the proposition of in- 
augurating an active campaign in all 
crafts, the Central Trades and Labor 
Union of St. Louis decided that there 
was greater need for strengthening 
specific trades and recommended that 
crafts which had the best possibility 
of increasing membership carry on an 
active campaign, independent of other 
crafts, in which case the Central 
Trades and Labor Union would lend 
its official help and influence to the 
officers and organizers in those crafts. 
They also recommended that all 
members of the labor movement de- 
mand the union label, shop card and 
working button of all crafts at all 
times, pointing out that an increase 
in union-labelled merchandise sales 
and increased employment of those 
who are members of organizations 
which identify themselves with a shop 
card or working button would ulti- 
mately result in a greater member- 
ship, automatically. 

In line with these recommendations, 
several organizations began to de- 
vise plans for increasing their mem- 
bership. Included in these are the 
Molders Unions Nos. 10 and 59, 
which have sent out organizers to the 
homes of non-union molders and have 
succeeded in securing the applications 
of quite a number of molders. This 
individual work was augmented by an 
organization meeting, held in Unity 
Hall, June 21, to which all union and 


non-union molders were invited. 
Much good is expected to result from 
this organization meeting. 

Cooks and waiters unions also 
have an active campaign to increase 
the membership. 

The St. Louis Label Trades Section 
of the Label Trades Department has 
inaugurated the most complete union 
labor campaign ever undertaken by 
that organization. Some fifty unions 
have delegated their most active and 
forward-looking members to this 
work. These delegates planned a 
campaign which was started at a 
meeting, held in the hall of the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Union on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 19. Something 
over a hundred delegates attended 
that meeting, at which T. J. Conboy, 
organizer for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, outlined the plan of 
campaign and asked for volunteer 
speakers to visit the regular meeting 
of local unions in St. Louis and ex- 
plain to them that the union label, 
shop card and working button are 
great assets of the labor movement. 

Volunteers to the number of more 
than fifty were signed up at that meet- 
ing. A committee of delegates to the 
Label Trades Section were assigned 
the responsibility of supervising the 
visiting of local meetings. 

The date of the start of the cam- 
paign was fixed for June 3. During 
the last week of May the committee, 
under the direction of organizer Con- 
boy, made up a list of all local unions 
in St. Louis, their meeting dates and 
addresses and assigned to the volun- 
teer workers a pro-rata share of the 
meetings so listed, with instructions 
to report reception and effect. Each 
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speaker was accompanied by a helper, 
who was given the duty of distribut- 
ing literature secured from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and from 
the Label Trades Department. 

Speakers reported to the Label 
Trades Section that courteous recep- 
tions and interesting discussions fol- 
lowed addresses of speakers which 
indicate that the labor movement in 
St. Louis, generally, is interested in 
this campaign. When there is some 
special order of business, and it is im- 
possible to receive speakers at the 
time suggested, appointments were 
made to call at a later meeting. These 
special orders included election and 
installation of officers and the con- 
sideration of new agreements and 
working conditions. 

While the campaign is still young, 
indications are that it is going to have 
a very beneficial effect upon the labor 
movement here. The committee in 
charge of the campaign is well 
pleased with the progress being made. 
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A survey of business houses in the 
city handling union-labelled merchan- 
dise indicates that calls for such mer- 
chandise are growing each day, one 
merchant reporting that on June 8, 
less than a week after the start of 
the campaign, he had sold more mer- 
chandise than he had ever sold on any 
single day before in the history of his 
business, and there had been no con- 
vention or label examination sched- 
uled for any organization. 

St. Louis, long known as a good 
union town, as stated in the beginning 
of this article, is going to give a good 
account of itself in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s “‘double-member- 
ship” campaign. 

“The Spirit of St. Louis” went to 
France. The Spirit of the St. Louis 
Labor Movement will be in the front 
of this campaign! 


GEORGE J. ROHRMOSER, 
President Stenographers’ Union 
No. 17707. 


A FINE RECORD IN PORTLAND 


The labor movement of Portland 
is cooperating in every way possible 
to carry out the slogan adopted by 
the American Federation of Labor 
to double the membership in 1929. 
Business representatives of the va- 
rious local unions met in the Labor 
Temple on June 21 and discussed 
ways and means to carry on an or- 
ganization drive. The meeting was 
also called for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the representatives into sub- 
committees to carry on the work of 
extending organization and in line 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor program. Bon Mathis, repre- 
senting the Building Trades Council, 


was elected permanent chairman and 
Gust Anderson, Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, was named secre- 
tary. Arrangements will be made for 
committees to visit different local 
unions and to attempt to interest 
them in the campaign. 

The local labor movement is proud 
of the fact that much constructive 
work has been done in Portland dur- 
ing the spring months. Local unions 
have completed negotiations and 
signed contracts as follows: 

Electrical Workers Union No. 125, 
known as the Linemen’s Local and 
Station Operators, completed nego- 
tiation with the management of the 
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Portland Electric Power Company 
and signed a new agreement in which 
increase in pay was received by a 
number of the workers. 

Bakery Workers have renewed all 
agreements of last year and have 
added a few more to the list. It is 
also encouraging to report that the 
bakery workers throughout the state 
have made considerable progress. 

Typographical Union No. 58 has 
completed negotiation with news- 
papers and a new agreement has been 
signed for a period of three years 
which provides for an increase of 50 
cents a day. All former working con- 
ditions were retained by the union as 
they were in the contract just expired, 
and in addition the matter of holi- 
days was cleared up to the satisfac- 
tion of the membership. 

Team and Auto Truck Drivers 
Union 162 has completed negotia- 
tions which extended over a period 
of several weeks. The contract dates 
from May 20, 1929, to May 20, 
1930, and provides for an increase 
of 25 cents per day for regular men 
and 10 cents per hour for extra men. 
It is also gratifying to report that the 
relationship between the teamsters 
and draymen of this city has been 
very harmonious for many years, in 
fact this unbroken relationship dates 
back to 1910, almost 20 years. 

Renewal of agreements have also 
been consummated by retail clerks and 
culinary trades. 

A new local has been organized, 
known as the Dairy and Ice Cream 
Drivers Local 305, and have affi- 
liated with the Central Labor Coun- 
cil. The officers of the council have 
given much time and assistance to this 
work and have cooperated whenever 
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opportunity presented itself with rep- 
resentatives of the team and auto 
truck drivers international union. 

We have a free public employment 
bureau here but as far as I can learn 
this service has been of no value to 
the community and there is room for 
improvement. A committee from or- 
ganized labor, including the writer, 
called a conference with the manage- 
ment of this employment service 
about a year ago for the purpose of 
improving such employment service. 

We suggested seven propositions: 

1. That an advisory committee be 
selected from various groups as fol- 
lows: Organized labor, American 
Legion, employers’ organizations, 
women’s clubs and public welfare 
organizations. 

2. That recommendations con- 
tained herein be submitted to the City 
Commissioners for their considera- 
tion. 

3. To request that the City Coun- 
cil give consideration for a better and 
more suitable location. 

4. That an automobile be supplied 
the Municipal Free Employment Bu- 
reau. 

5. To interest a more deversified 
group of employers to patronize the 
free employment bureau. 

6. To install necessary equipment 
in the office so that business can be 
attended to without delay. 

7. That the Municipal Free Em- 
ployment Bureau will cooperate with 
the federal and city employment 
agencies. 

These were suggestions that came 
out of this conference but seemingly 
have been dropped without any fur- 
ther consideration. 

—GusT ANDERSON. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA 


We have in Virginia two associa- 
tions. One is the Tidewater Labor 
Council which operates in the eastern 
part of the state and the other is the 
Virginia Piedmont Association of La- 
bor Unions, and operates in the west- 
ern part of the state. Both operate 
under the general supervision of the 
State Federation of Labor. 

They meet once a month in differ- 
ent cities. The meetings are open to 
the public. They have done much to 
educate both the organized and the 
unorganized workers in the principles 
of the trade union movement and the 
need of organization through good 
speakers who understand the move- 
ment and the distribution of litera- 
ture. Many of the speakers have 
been representatives of national or 
international unions. 


Some central bodies have held open 
meetings and many locals have held 
open meetings with good results. The 
Building Trades Council of Rich- 
mond held a series of open meetings, 
resulting in large gains in membership 
to a number of building trades and 


smaller gains in others. A good 
strong paperhangers union has been 
organized and the asbestos workers 
have also organized. 

A very strong union of barbers 
have been organized and in the mean- 
time the master barbers have rebuilt 
their organization and the masters 
and journeymen are both working to- 
gether along harmonious and coop- 
erative lines. A move will be made 
to secure the passage of the model 
barber law at the next session of the 
legislature. The Virginia State Fed- 
eration of Labor has a very good 


legislative program, adopted at their 
convention at Clifton Forge, Va., on 
May 13 and 14, which they hope to 
put over at the next session of the 
Virginia Legislature. 

While there has as yet been no uni- 
form concrete plan adopted for the 
campaign throughout the state, I am 
sure that the meetings held and the 
large amount of literature distributed 
and my own personal effort has done 
much to arouse the spirit of unionism 
and resulted in much good to the 
movement. 


June Meeting of the Virginia 
Piedmont Association 


On Sunday, June 16, a meeting 
was held at Lynchburg, Va., in a fine 
hall. There were thirty-six persons 
present, including three from Roa- 
noke, Va. Two-thirds of those in 
attendance were union women gar- 
ment workers. Much literature was 
taken away from the meeting with 
the promise that it would be distrib- 
uted faithfully where it would do the 
most good. 

The musicians have sent to their 
general office for a charter. They 
have forty-six names on the charter 
list. The barbers have a good start 
and are expecting to have enough 
names to apply for a charter in the 
near future. I am told that there 
are quite a number of barbers in 
Lynchburg who are unemployed. 

The Roanoke carpenters have suc- 
ceeded in unionizing the United Cigar 
Store job in Roanoke and in Rich- 
mond Organizer Crosby has suc- 
ceeded in organizing a big school- 
house job. 
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June Meeting of the Tidewater 
Labor Council 


Fifty-five persons attended the 
June meeting at Newport News on 
Sunday, June 30. Organizer Nolan 
was present and made a very fine ad- 
dress which was greatly appreciated 
by every one present. At this meet- 
ing a supply of literature was distrib- 
uted, to be redistributed by those 
present where it would be the most 
helpful. 

A motion was made to discontinue 
the meetings during the hot weather, 
but this was voted down by a large 
majority. 

On July 21, at Norfolk, Va., there 


will be a state-wide meeting of master 
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and journeymen barbers for the pur- 

pose of boosting the model barber 

law and getting everyone interested 

in its passage at the next session of 

the legislature. 

One Month’s Gains in Richmond 

Richmond unions made the follow- 

ing gains in June: 

Plumbers 

Painters 

Sign Painters 


Paperhangers 
Barbers 


—O. E. Woopsury. 


A VICTORY FOR STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 


An outstanding victory in St. Louis 


has paved the way for increases in 


all the building trades. The bridge 
and structural iron workers’ strike 
for an increase to $14 per day has 
been satisfactorily settled. On Mon- 
day, June 24, the 700 striking mem- 
bers of Local Union 396 returned to 
work under a new agreement cover- 
ing a period of two years. The 
agreement calls for a wage increase 
of $1 at once, making the rate $13 a 
day, and the $14 per day wage scale 
for which they were striking is to 
become effective on May 1, 1930. 
The settlement of the strike which 
began on May 1 of this year and lasted 
over a period of seven and one-half 
weeks was a great victory for the 
St. Louis structural iron workers, in- 
asmuch as the settlement provided 
for the full amount of their original 
demands, although through compro- 
mise it is necessary for them to wait 


approximately ten months for the last 
dollar per day increase which brings 
the wages up to $14 per day. How- 
ever, the new wage rate applies to 
all of the various branches of the 
trade covered by Local Union 396 
such as bridgemen, structural iron 
workers, reinforced rod workers, or- 
namental iron workers, finishers, rig- 
gers and machinery movers. 

The new agreement was ratified 
and signed by the officers of every 
building employers association in St. 
Louis. Their members perform prac- 
tically all of this class of work in St. 
Louis and vicinity. It contains a 
number of improved conditions and 
also provides for a five-day week and 
automatically renews itself unless 
four months notice is given by either 
party prior to the expiration date. 

The members of Local 396 are to 
be commended for the loyal and de- 
termined way in which they conducted 
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this strike. The $14 a day wage 
scale was strenuously resisted by the 
various contractors and employers 
associations, due to the fear that if 
the iron workers were successful in 
their demands other trades would 
likewise endeavor to secure wage in- 
creases. But the iron workers re- 
mained firm in their determination 
and while in their opinion they could 
have secured the entire wage de- 
mands at once by staying out a few 
days longer, they felt justified in ac- 
cepting the settlement because prac- 
tically all building work was tied up 
here during the strike and many other 
building mechanics were forced to re- 
main idle until the iron workers re- 
turned to work. 
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Even though the strike was of con- 
siderable duration the financial bene- 
fits as the result of the settlement will 
more than repay the iron workers for 
their efforts as well as being of great 
assistance to the other building trades 
in this vicinity. 

General President P. J. Morrin re- 
ported the settlement of the strike at 
the regular meeting of the Building 
Trades Council and all of the dele- 
gates were enthusiastic in their con- 
gratulations. Benefits will accrue not 
only to the iron workers but to all 
building tradesmen of this city. 

The successful outcome of this 
strike was due in a large measure to 
the support and assistance of Presi- 
dent Morrin whose headquarters are 
in St. Louis. 


WYOMING REPORTS NEW UNIONS 


The retail clerks have just applied 
for a charter in Kemmerer, Wyo. 
Their agreement with the stores pro- 
vides for the check-off system. 

This makes the second local clerks 
charter this year as we organized at 
Laramie, Wyo., some two months 


ago. Secretary O’Brien organized 
the local of hod carriers and building 
laborers in Cheyenne a few weeks 
ago. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the cleaners, dyers and press- 
ers, to stimulate interest for later 
efforts among the store clerks and 
meat cutters at Cheyenne. We hope 
that all those may be realized before 
the summer season is over. Kem- 
merer Central Labor Union is en- 
couraging the reorganization of team- 
sters, truck and taxi drivers in that 


city. 


In Hanna, Wyo., Secretary W. A. 
Briggs of the mine workers, under 
our direction, is canvassing store 
clerks for a charter roll. We are 
making efforts to stir up more life on 
the part of central bodies in the state 
as their interest and cooperation is 
necessary to any successful organiza- 
tion work among clerks, meat cutters, 
bakery workers, garage mechanics, 
teamsters, etc. We see no immediate 
opportunity for productive work 
among refinery and oil field workers, 
due to, first, suspension of most of the 
exploration work due to the Admin- 
istration’s conservation order; sec- 
ond, due to the sole control over state 
exercised by Standard Oil subsidiaries. 

Labor Day celebrations are to be 
held at Rock Springs, where John P. 
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White is to deliver the principal ad- 
dress; Superior, Casper, Thermopolis, 
and probably Cheyenne, besides the 
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various coal camps are making prep- 
aration for the celebration of this 
occasion.—Harry W. Fox. 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR BEAUTY PARLOR WORKERS 


With beauty parlors increasing, 
and employing larger numbers of 
operators, it is high time to consider 
their work conditions—their hours 
and the amount of money operators 
receive. We have a very good re- 
port about this from Brother W. E. 
Stubbs, Secretary of the barber’s 
union of Winnipeg, Canada. Brother 
Stubbs is endeavoring, along with 
others of his local union, to organize 
these beauty parlor operators and to 
help them find a solution to their 
many problems. 

In most beauty parlors work be- 
gins at 9 a. m. and continues until 7 
p.m. For this ten-hour day a girl 
receives a salary of $12 a week and 
in even the higher class shops she 
never receives a salary of more than 
$15. If through her efforts she 
brings into the shop an amount in 
excess of $17, or sometimes $20, she 
receives as a bonus, in addition to 
her salary, one-half of the excess. 
Thus, she must do a very large 
amount of work in order to make a 
salary that is far below the wage she 
deserves for her skill. In a small 
shop where probably for several 
hours in the day there is little or no 
trade, a2 woman cannot make over 
$12 or $15 a week, and even in a 
busy shop she must work very hard 
to earn as much as $20 or $25 a 
week. This is indeed small pay for 
long hours of work. Especially is it 


small pay when we consider that she 
has spent much time in study and not 
a small amount of money in books 
and equipment. When she has — 
learned her profession the beauty 
operator cannot rest on her laurels. 
She must continue to study as long 
as she continues in business. She 
must keep posted on all the changes 
in style; she must know all the new 
powders, creams and tonics that are 
constantly being put on the market 
and be able to point out their good 
or bad qualities. She must be able 
to advise her patrons as to the style 
of hairdressing that is most becom- 
ing to them and the particular brand 
of cream that will best suit their com- 
plexion. She must look well, be 
cheerful and unruffled at all times, 
And for all of this she receives a 
salary that is entirely inadequate. 
Organized workers in many lines 
whose work requires less training and 
ability are receiving better salaries 
than these girls. 

For the purpose of organizing and 
helping the beauty parlor operators 
to help themselves to better pay and 
better hours, there have been two 
meetings in Winnipeg and many of 
the barbers in that city have volun- 
teered to work all summer, prepara- 
tory to a big drive in the early fall, 
for the organization of all beauty 
parlor workers. 
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CAMPAIGNING 


Most all of our affiliated locals 
have more membership than they had 
four months ago, writes John A. 
Goleeke, from Fort Wayne, Ind. 
We have succeeded in organizing the 
roofer’s union here which is an en- 
tirely new organization. And at 
present we are waging a fight against 
the largest department store in the 
city, with hopes of securing in this 
store a 100 per cent clerk’s union 
with the settlement of this fight. 
They have erected a garage and a 
warehouse with unfair labor. 

We are gaining ground slowly, but 
making some headway. But this is 
successful only by continuous and last- 
ing effort. 


William J. Boyle, of Philadelphia, 
reports that they are making good 
progress with the “double member- 
ship” campaign, and that the elevator 
constructors have a closed shop agree- 
ment covering the United States and 
Canada. Fairly good service is ren- 
dered by our public employment 
agency. We have a local branch of 
the Women’s Trade Union League. 
Organized Labor participates in nu- 
merous civic and patriotic affairs. 

As a result of an intensive drive 
the barbers of Worcester, Mass., 
added 50 members. Molders and 
pattern makers held fine meetings 


WITH RESULTS 


with national and state organizers in 
attendance. Conditions at present 
here do not warrant adding members 
to either building or printing trades. 
Building trades are negotiating for 
the five-day week. Worcester is con- 
sidered one of the strongest metal 
trades cities in the country, with com- 
pany unions of some sort established 
in all large plants. We have a well- 
established credit union with the co- 
operation of the master barbers. A 
movement is on foot to hold a trade 
union congress in October for the 
purpose of increasing civic interest in 
the movement; the Mayor and Cham- 
ber of Commerce are cooperating.— 
FREEMAN M. SALTUs. 


Ed. L. Crouch tells us that on Sun- 
day, June 30, the Piedmont Organ- 
izing Council met at the Labor 
Temple in Winston-Salem, N. C., at 
which reports on the “double union 
membership in 1929” campaign were 
made. Each week shows additions 
to the membership of organized 
labor. We are working for better 
laws to protect the workers. 


Members are being added to the 
teamsters and hod carriers local 
unions in Christopher, IIl—E. K. 
ELKINS. 


PROGRESS TOWARD OUR GOAL 


Membership Doubled Already 

The meat cutters of Sioux City, 
Iowa, have doubled their member- 
ship and are still going strong. The 
teamsters are putting on a drive. As 


a result of the carpenters strike the 
following settlement was reached: 
until January 1, 1929, they receive 
$1.06% an hour; beginning January 
I, 1930, $1.0934, and on January 1, 
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1931, they will get $1.12% an 


hour.—L. E. GARNETT. 


Two Cities Report Gains in Every 
Local 


The following gains in member- 
ship have been reported by Organ- 
izer Hopkins of Memphis, Tenn.: 
auto mechanics, 20 per cent; carpen- 
ters, 15 per cent; building service em- 
ployees, 25 per cent; electrical work- 
ers, 15 per cent; painters, 25 to 30 
per cent. Nearly all other unions 
have reported an increase from 5 to 
15 per cent. The electrical workers 
24-year agreement calls for $1 a 
day increase in wages beginning July 
1, making the rate $1.25 per hour; 
street railway employees have made 
a better working agreement with the 
wage question now in the hands of 
arbitrators. Electricians, plumbers 
and steam fitters have the five-day 
week. Valuable service has been 
rendered by our Municipal Employ- 
ment Bureau. Women’s auxiliaries 
have a great influence over bringing 
the social side of the union together, 
causing greater cooperation among 
the membership. 


Organizer Plemmons from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., sends in word that they 
are gaining members in all crafts and 
that the newly organized automobile 
mechanics are gaining several mem- 
bers each week. Prospects are good 
for the organization of chauffeurs 
and laundry workers in the very near 
future. The unorganized are be- 
coming interested, despite the fact 
that rumor has it that the union will 
not hold out. Several women’s 
auxiliaries have been formed and we 
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are giving them all assistance pos- 


sible. 
Bringing Back Old Members 


Delinquent members of unions at 
Amarillo, Texas, are squaring up 
arrearages and coming back into the 
union. Unemployment hinders or- 
ganizing work. Our three women’s 
auxiliaries are given all the moral sup- 
port possible at all times ——W. W. 
FINCH. 


At Pampa, Texas, carpenters, 
painters, machinists, barbers, cooks 
and waiters, tailors, cleaners, oil field 
workers and plumbers are reorgan- 
izing. A local union of lathers has 
been formed. Efforts are being made 
to establish the 44-hour week. Our 
Central Labor Union has an employ- 
ment bureau which is doing good 
work. There is a woman’s auxiliary 
to the carpenters. Organized labor 
takes an active part in all civic im- 
provements.—FRANK HENRY. 


Every effort is being made at Lake 
Charles, La., to reorganize the cen- 
tral labor union, reports Organizer 


J. M. Theall. Our main difficulty 
in interesting the unorganized in 
unionism is their fear of discharge by 
their employers. 


New Members and Wage Gains 


Our Municipal Laborers’ Union 
No. 353 have organized the em- 
ployees of the Municipal Asphalt 
Plant in Des Moines, Iowa. Lack 
of employment and the limited knowl- 
edge of trade unionism among the un- 
organized makes it difficult to interest 
them. Hoisting engineers under a 
new agreement with master builders 
have increased their wage-scale from 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 


Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


CELOTEX Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
TES co | RE 
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$1 to $1.15 an hour; electrical work- 
ers will shortly get the benefit of a 
$1 a day raise, making their scale 
$11. About July 1 the building 
tradesmen expect the five-day week 
will go into effect. Our Public Em- 
ployment Service renders valuable 
service to workers. We have nine 
credit unions here. Our unions in- 
terest themselves promoting higher 
education, efficient fire and police pro- 
tection, guarding children from 
hazardous employment and spend 
much money and time to secure the 
passage of laws to protect the non- 
union men and women in their rights 
as well as ourselves.—W. B. Ham- 
MIL. 


The hod carriers of Lebanon, N. 
H., campaign for new members has 
resulted in 30 new members being 
added to their roll. While the tex- 
tile industry is very dull at present, 
yet we are able to hold our own as 
far as membership is concerned. The 
painters’ new wage scale carries an 
increase of so centsa day. We have 
tried to get organized labor repre- 
sented in the town government and 
were successful in getting a man on 
the Board of Selectmen last munici- 
pal election —CARL M. MATTHEws. 


Altoona on the Map 


Altoona has been made the head- 
quarters of the district organizing 
committee of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Shopmen and from the William 
Penn Hotel, Brother John F. Schmidt 
as Chairman and Brother Victor S. 
Gauthier as secretary are engaged in 
a seven weeks’ preliminary campaign. 
Almost before the campaign is well 
under way results are showing and 
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we shall expect to hear a great deal 
from this branch of our organization 
within a short time. 

Brother John F. Weller reports 
that in Altoona there has also been 
organizing work in various other di- 
rections. A local of printing press- 
men and assistants has recently been 
organized; the musicians are planning 
an organizing campaign with 300 new 
members as an objective; and efforts 
are being made to organize the re- 
tail clerks. 


Carpenters of Altoona, Pa., are 
adding to their membership. Motion 
picture operators have signed a new 
agreement carrying an increase in 
wages and also the employment of 
additional men in theaters where the 
movietone is used. We have about 
eight women’s auxiliaries here. 
Union labor is active in all civic 
movements and is especially inter- 
ested in having new industries locate 
here to relieve the unemployed.— 
Joun F. WELLER. 


Miners Determined to Rebuild 


Organizer Duncan from Central 
City, Ky., tells us that the meetings 
which have been held most every day 
and night since May 20 to organize 
the miners have been successful due 
to the fact that the miners are more 
determined than ever to rebuild their 


union. This field has been running 
on the open-shop plan since 1924, and 
the miners have learned that low 
wages and bad working conditions 
mean less working time and more 
poverty. Since the destruction of the 
miners’ union in 1924 many of the 
mine owners themselves have been 
thrown into bankruptcy and today we 
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RELL 
TELEPHONE 
BUILDING 
1929 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS BUILDING AHEAD OF THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY 





This is the telephone’s job and goal 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue United States is developing 
a new civilization. The telephone 
is an indispensable element in it. 
The Bell System is building ahead of 
the growth of this civilization. In 1929 
the telephone budget for land and build- 
ings is §4 million dollars, with new build- 
ings rising in 200 cities. New equipment 
for central offices will cost 142 millions; 
exchange lines 120 millions; toll lines 
119 millions. 

The Bell System’s total expenditure 
for plant and service improvements this 
year will be 559 million dollars. 


Apu a> 
gu 
bY ‘4 ° ° ° 
ja This outlay is required because 
aw the telephone is a universal ser- 


vant of this democracy. Business 
uses it to create more prosperity. Homes 
use it for comfort and protection, for 
keeping friendships alive and enriching 
life. Its general use enables each per- 
sonality to extend itself without regard 
to distance. 

The telephone ideal is that anyone, 
anywhere, shall be able to talk quickly 
and at reasonable cost with anyone, 
anywhere else. There is no standing still 
in the Bell System 
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have many mines closed for-want of 
business notwithstanding that they 
reduced wages to their liking 


Good Idea 


Each month a prize is awarded to 
the member bringing in the most new 
members, writes W. L. Ditfee of 
Jackson, Tenn. We cooperate with 
all civic clubs in our community, show- 
ing them the many benefits derived 
from good wages and shorter hours. 


Another 100 Per Cent City 


From Marlboro, Mass., John T. 
Tucker makes the splendid report 
that all locals in the Central Labor 
Union are practically 100 per cent 
organized. Due to the number who 
have been unemployed here for sev- 
eral years, all locals are working 
under old agreement scales. The 
unions have been able to keep wages 
up to the high level enjoyed by places 
where business is good and also to 
keep their members employed. 


Gains in Lacrosse 


We are organizing slowly but 
surely. This coming Saturday we are 
going to establish a bakery workers 
union here in the city. The charter 
and supplies have arrived. I hope 
we will be successful in putting in a 
good stable organization. Mr. Fisher 
from the International will be here. 

With the assistance of an organ- 
izer from the International Ma- 
chinists we have reorganized the auto 
mechanics, and have presented an 
agreement to their employers and are 
going to have a showdown the first 
week in July. 

We have been working on some of 
the industries such as garment work- 
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ers, knitting workers and others. 
The Building Service Employees 
which I organized a year ago have re- 
ceived up to this time, three small 
increases and have been recognized as 
an organization by the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Board of Vocational 
Education. We also have estab- 
lished seniority rights for the janitors 
and I feel rather proud of the fact 
that we are the only Building Service 
Employees organization in the United 
States that have agreements to that 
effect—HERMAN BURGCHARDT. 


Further Progress in Cleveland 


With all the obstacles that we meet 
in our work we are going along fine, 
writes Brother Claherty of the 
blacksmiths, who is one of the prime 
movers in the Cleveland metal trades 
campaign. All metal trades organi- 
zations are taking in new members 
at every meeting. Old members are 
coming back in even [arger numbers, 
and the metal trades council is 
stronger and more unified. These 
gains are being won in the face of 
opposition from the Communist 
group, the Trade Union Educational 
League, which is distributing litera- 
ture to discredit the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. ; 

The campaign has proved beyond 
doubt that continued persistent action 
will get results, and those who were 
skeptical at first are now getting to 
work with the organizing committee 
and offering their services. The cam- 
paign is spreading to other industries 
and the present plans are branching 
out to include them all. Brother 
Claherty writes: All of the organiza- 
tions are becoming active and we 
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As One in Service 





Loyalty cannot be bought— 
it must be given. It is the 
human element — the spirit 
of service that has no relation to job, hours 


or pay check. 


And we believe that among the 70,000 
individuals on the pay-roll of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, whatever their duties may be, 
there is a desire to do their best — not 
because they must, but because they feel 
loyal to their railroad and endeavor to give 


constant evidence of the “will to please.” 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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look for wonderful results in the near 
future. 

At Salinas, Calif., a local union of 
plasterers has been organized, writes 
W. E. Kent, and that prospects are 
good for the organization of two 
other crafts in the near future. The 
Label League assists the women’s 
auxiliaries to the extent of furnishing 
them free rent for their headquarters. 


Efforts are being made to organize 
- the retail clerks at Santa Rosa, Calif., 
according to H. E. Roberts. The 
greatest difficulty in this connection is 
with the chain stores. 
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Painters at Greensboro, N. C., are 
having a campaign to close job shops. 
A committee of fourteen and the in- 
ternational textile organizer are mak- 
ing much headway with four new ap- 
plications this month and prospects 
for more. Pressmen are becoming 
active. Printers and the railroad 
trainmen have women’s auxiliaries, 
but I am urging all locals to form 
them. Our Central Labor Union has 
been carrying on a campaign of pub- 
licity that has been statewide for the 
past twelve months to acquaint the 
public with the trade union move- 
ment.—Marcus F. SAuLs. 


ORGANIZING FAR AND NEAR 


All local unions at Springfield, III., 
are making an effort to increase their 
membership and several are meeting 
with success, reports R. E. Wood- 
mansee. Lack of employment makes 
it dificult to start organizing of any 
kind. Our Public Employment Agency 
renders valuable service. We have 
three women’s auxiliaries. The typo 
auxiliary visits the merchants and de- 
mands the label on all their printing. 
The engineers’ auxiliary boosts for 
all union labels, and the Women’s 
Union Label League helps fight un- 
fair concerns. Union labor takes 
part in civic matters, celebrations, etc. 


Carpenters at Winston-Salem, N. 
C., are having an organizing cam- 
paign. All building trades are mak- 
ing an effort to increase membership. 
The carpenters and painters have 
partly established a new wage scale.— 


L. P. Myers. 
Henry Wendrick, Newark, N. J., 


reports that butchers are making a 


concentrated effort to organize all 
butcher shops. Many store employ- 
ers would like to see the employees 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Stores or- 
ganized in order to eliminate unfair 
competition, and for that reason 
would make no objection to having 
their clerks join a union. Millmen 
No. 1209 of the carpenters union 
have succeeded in establishing the 
five-day week with no reduction in 
salary. Our public employment agency 
gives valuable service. We have a 
labor bank. All unions are very ac- 
tive in legislation affecting the wel- 
fare of the general public. 


In order to cope with present con- 
ditions at Portsmouth, Va., Thomas 
Nolan tells us that a committee from 
the Central Labor Union is trying 
hard to impress on the unorganized 
the necessity of organization. 


Loretta Oatley, Willimantic, 
Conn., reports that there is a slight 
increase in membership of the textile 
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So you’re going to make 


BISCUITS ! 


Light, fluffy, delectable biscuits .. . 


with Snowdrift, of course. For Snow- 


drift’s so delicate in flavor—so good 


to eat in itself —that it can’t help but 


make the things you bake with it just 


Snowdrift makes fine-textured 
cakes and pastry and whole- 
some fried things, too. 


workers, and that the work of organ- 
ization is being carried on in the dif- 
ferent textile centers. Short time and 
unemployment are the greatest ob- 
stacles to organization. 


Gardeners Strive to Regain Lost 
Members 


The gardeners and florists of Mor- 
ton Grove, IIl., are making a praise- 
worthy effort to regain their lost 
membership. Their union, once a 
large and enthusiastic group, has lost 
many members during the past few 
years on account of local difficulties, 





and Brother Otto Kettner, their presi- 
dent, is making every effort to hold 
the union together and bring back the 
old members. Literature and letters 
have been sent out and Brother Kett- 
ner is making personal visits which it 
is hoped will be successful. “I am 
glad to report,” he writes, “that they 
still believe in trade unionism.” With 
this star of hope ahead, and the work 
that is being done by those who are 
still loyal members of this union, we 
feel sure that much will be accom- 
plished. Every old member who re- 
joins the ranks is to us twice welcome. 
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NEWS FROM OTHER CITIES 


Organized Labor an Asset to 
the Town 


A Federal Labor Union with 28 
members has been formed at West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; progress has also 
been made by the machinists, hotel 
employees and retail clerks. July 1 
an agreement between building con- 
tractors and building tradesmen re- 
taining the five-day week and old 
wage scale was brought up for con- 
sideration and no trouble is expected. 
It is generally conceded that organ- 
ized labor is an asset to West Palm 
Beach and only the limited amount of 
time to give to organization holds it 
back. We have a Woman’s Union 
Label Auxiliary and the carpenters 
have a woman’s auxiliary. Organ- 
ized labor is a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, actively interested 
in boy scouts and all civic organiza- 
tions as well as city and county gov- 
ernments. We are taking part in the 
Community Mardi Gras--KENNETH 
Bock 


T. F. Hamilton tells us that in 
Teague, Texas, more union men build 
their homes and take interest in civic 
improvements in general than do 
those that belong to no class of union- 
ism, because union labor gets better 
pay and are home owners. 


Yellow Dog Contracts Illegal 


Governor Walter J. Kohler of 
Wisconsin has signed the “yellow- 
dog”’ contract bill, reports C. J. Schir- 
meister of Sheboygan. Furniture fac- 
tories are working only half time; 
the Garton Toy Company burned 


down throwing about 450 out of 
work. 


A Step Toward Shorter Hours 


The central furniture dealers have 
signed a two-year contract with the 
Retail Furniture Salesmen’s Local 
Union in Buffalo, N. Y., agreeing not 
to open stores on Saturday nights 
after July 1. This is our first step 
toward the shorter workday.—Davip 
W. KENNEDY 


Negotiations in the Middle West 


Carpenters at South Bend, Ind., 
are asking for the five-day week and 
a 10 per cent increase in wages. There 
are only a few women’s auxiliaries in 
this district and we will try and make 
contacts with them.—Mrs. Mary L. 
GARNER. 


The Nedringhouse Tin & Metal 
Works at Granite City, Ill., have 
started on full time and the delegates 
from that organization are in con- 
ference with their employers at At- 
lantic City regarding new contracts. 
No trouble is anticipated. — Bos 
Lyons 


Progress and Problems in the South 


As a result of organized labor’s 
work in Dallas, Texas, at the last 
election a mayor and four commis- 
sioners favorable to labor were 
elected. August W. Schulz advises us 
the Central Labor Union through 
the secretary’s office is putting on a 
campaign. 


The industrial situation in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for the past two years 
has made an organizing campaign al- 
most uscless, writes R. M. Hill. The 
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only women's auxiliaries are among 
the railroad organizations. Union 


labor takes quite an interest in poli- 
tics and assist all they can in com- 
munity undertakings. 


Unsettled conditions on account of 
occupation tax, because the governor 
called an extra session of the legisla- 
ture to tax oil refineries in the state, 
has disturbed labor conditions at 
Baton Rouge, La., according to a re- 
port from E. H. Lacroix. Shorter 
workday was never in effect here until 
organized labor put it over. 


Another Victory 


From Elmira, N. Y., comes word 
that the machinists have just won a 
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strike lasting ten and one-half months 
with the result of largely increased 
membership. Barbers have added to 
their membership, and efforts are 
being made to bring the retail clerks 
and upholsterers into their organiza- 
tions. —Harry B. MARTIN 


Difficulties in Lynchburg 


One non-union shop in Lynchburg, 
Va., has decreased wages and is mak- 
ing every effort to influence others, 
Mrs. F. M. Campbell advises us. 
The unorganized workers, having 
saved little for a rainy day, many 
having saved nothing, are afraid of 
discrimination on the part of employ- 
ers should it become known that they 
are union members. 
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Are You True to Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 


It’s important to YOU! 


You believe in 


unions and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions— 
earn your wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 
LABEL is one of the biggest 
things with unions? Just think what 
the label means! It is an indication 
that the goods bearing it have been 
made under conditions for which YOU 
stand. It shows that the makers of 
those goods are paying the union scale, 
and often more. It is an endorsement 
of YOUR union principles and bene- 
fits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Cooperate 
with your brother workers in the cloth- 
ing industry by demanding the union 
label on all your clothing, shirts, col- 
lars and cuffs. 


t 





VERY time you buy goods with 
the label, you strike a blow at 
unfair manufacturers, sweat-shops and 
prison workhouses. You help wipe 
out the products made by NON-UN- 
ION people—people who are working 
against YOU. 


Think, talk and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself— 
for your own benefit! Make the union 
label as important as the price of an 
article. Get the habit and give it to 
your fellow-workers. Uplift the good 
cause and you uplift the welfare of 
yourself and your family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 











The above label is placed on elites 
e to your order 
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The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
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SILVER 
STEEL 


MR. HAPPY MAN 
SAYS: 


‘“‘You can tell an Atkins Saw, 
the way it CUTS, 


FAST, FREE and EASY 
IT PAYS TO BUY ATKINS SAWS.” 


The reason why ATKINS SAWS are 
favorites with saw users is because of 
their two-way taper grinding, their excel- 
lent material (SILVER STEEL), their 
hard, tough filing temper and the high 
degree of PERSONAL ATTENTION 
given to the execution of each order. 


Each executive, foreman and workman 
is an expert at his job, with an ambition 
to produce the finest and best saws in 
the world. Thousands of ATKINS cus- 
tomers say that ATKINS SAWS are the 


BEST VALUE FOR ONE’S MONEY 


All good contractors, carpenters and me- 
chanics who love fine tools, enclose 25c 
for nail apron, useful souvenir and Saw 
Sense Book. 





E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEBL SAW PEOPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Follow- 

ing Cities: 


Atlanta =, ‘aemees 
tow Orleans Sea 
New York City Paris France 
Mineapolis Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C 

















AAA 
N No. 50 COPING SAW 
SON . 
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Craftsmanship in Precision. 





